








RELEARNING SYMBOLS 


T may be helpful to ap- 
proach the subject of the place of symbols in Christianity from the 
consideration of two sets of difficulties or disabilities which seem to 
affect many Catholics nowadays in the Western world. 

First, Catholics are often accused of not reading the Old Testa- 
ment. If this is true, and by and large it seems to be, it is important 
for us to discover why it is so; and the likely explanation seems to 
be that to a great extent we have lost the clue to the reading of the 
book, we have forgotten the “language,” the idiom, in which it is 
written. 

Again it seems undeniably true to say that the modern Catholic, 
however deep and vivid his belief in the efficacy of the sacraments, 
often finds little meaning if any in their ritual, the ritual for instance 
of the baptismal waters ; whereas it is clear that in the days of primi- 
tive Christianity this same ritual had on the neophyte an immensely 
vivid impact. 

Secondly, many Catholics nowadays seem to feel that the formu- 
las, the propositions, in which the Christian faith is stated and pro- 
pounded to them in creed or catechism have about them a certain 
unreality: they seem so dry, so technical, so remote from ordinary 
everyday speech and everyday reality, that they may easily come 
in the end to seem meaningless: the dogmatic formulas, the defini- 
tions of faith, so remote and so dry as to be unreal; the moral prin- 
ciples, so neat and tidy as to seem lacking in validity. 

Now these two sets of facts may at first sight seem contradictory ; 
but in reality they are complementary. 


TWO DIFFERENT LANGUAGES 
To say that we have forgotten the “language” of the Old Testament 
means that we tend to approach the Old Testament as though it 
were a history textbook written in the idiom of the twentieth century, 
the idiom of the modern scientific historian. 

But it is not. Whether we like it or not, the fact is that God wrote 
His book in the language not of scientific prose but of poetry, the 
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language not of formulas but of pictures or images; if we lose the 
clue to those pictures we lose the clue to the book; and this is what 
does in fact seem to have happened. 

The same is true of our approach to the Church’s sacramental 
ritual, which again is a question of communicating truth and reality 
to us not only through formulas but through pictures: the picture, 
for instance, of life found through death, through a going down into 
the waters of darkness. 

And it seems at least likely that our feeling of unreality when con- 
fronted with the precise formulations of Christian doctrine in creed 
or catechism or theological textbook is partly to be explained by this 
same loss of the other language, the complementary language: of 
Bible and ritual, the language of poetry. 

It is necessary to stress this idea of the two different languages 
being in fact complementary. The Church tries to teach us, to com- 
municate reality to us, simultaneously in the two ways, through the 
two different kinds of language; and each way, each language, is 
essential to us. 

Without the “prose” we should easily fall a prey, as the history of 
mysticism or religious enthusiasm makes clear to us, to all sorts of 
doctrinal vagaries, perhaps to some form of pseudo-mysticism. But 
without the “poetry,” the doctrinal formulas do of their very nature 
tend to seem abstract, arid and therefore unreal; and nowadays 
there is precisely a danger that these formulations may seem to the 
Catholic to be all that God, that Christ, that the Church, have so 
to speak to offer us, and that they are in themselves the objects of 
religious faith. 

Sometimes it has to be pointed out that we do not believe in a 
creed: we believe through a creed. 

The fact is that we cannot express the Inexpressible in concepts, 
in words; we cannot confine the Infinite Unknowable in concepts 
or in words. Formulas are an essential guide ; but sooner or later we 
find ourselves brought up short against a wall of mystery. Beyond 
this wall we cannot be led by the language of theological or doc- 
trinal formulas. 

But we can sometimes be led further in another way, the way of 
nonconceptual awareness or apprehension, the way precisely not of 
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prose but of poetry, of picture-language. And it is this language that 
is used for the most part in the Bible, and by Christ in His teaching, 
and by the Church in its sacramental ritual. 

It must be stressed at once that to speak of “poetic” language in 
this context does not imply anything abstruse or highly intellectual- 
ized ; on the contrary, it means something extremely simple. 

This is the language, these are the pictures, used for example by 
Christ in His parables, those simple stories which can be understood 
by any human being of any age or race. This is the language, these 
are the simplicities, of folklore, of fairy tales, even of the humble 
nursery rhyme, as well as of the mighty visions of the greatest poets 
and artists. But how does this language take us further than the 
language of prose? 


VARIETY OF SIGNS 
First let us distinguish three different things. There is the conven- 
tional sign, such as the signs used in algebra, or the road signs with 
which we are all familiar ; these are not “signs” at all in the sense in 
which the word is used, in the Fourth Gospel, of the miracles of our 
Lord ; they are simply pointers, decided upon by convention, to some 
utilitarian end. 

Secondly, there are the individual symbols, images, metaphors, 
which are so to speak invented and utilized by this or that individual 
poet in order to communicate his vision: these are of their nature, 
being personal and invented, limited in scope, and may well be ob- 
scure to a reader unacquainted with the individual poet’s back- 
ground or world of thought. 

Thirdly, there are symbols which are universal, the heritage of 
humanity as a whole; these are the images through which, as Ker- 
enyi says, “the world speaks.” These are the images which are to be 
found throughout all human history, in all ages, among all peoples, 
such images as water, tree, fire, wine, oil, rebirth, and the story of 
the hero and his dark journey. 

It is with this third type of image, the universal symbols, that we 
are concerned here. 

These, which are the heritage of humanity, lie very deep in human 
nature. The individual, invented symbol can contain and therefore 
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communicate only what the inventor puts into it; the universal and 
so to speak “innate” symbol has a vastly greater content than that 
of any individual conscious mind, and indeed contains elements for 
which no verbal expression would seem to exist. 

These are not just illustrations of some proposition, used to make 
the proposition intellectually clearer, as is the case when we make 
use of similes. These are of themselves the vehicle of communica- 
tion, and the communication is a deep one, first because the images 
do communicate a reality for which no words, no concepts exist ; 
secondly because they are of their nature ambivalent, they are para- 
dox, as the teaching and imagery of Christ in the Gospels is para- 
dox ; thirdly because, being the language of poetry, they appeal not 
just to the head but to the heart: more accurately their appeal is 
to the whole of man’s psyche and indeed the whole of man’s 
personality. 

Once one has grasped the clue to them, once one has relearnt the 
idiom in which they are stated, they can never seem arid and unreal 
as can formulations of doctrine: they are immensely real because 
like life itself they are untidy, they have in them the untidiness and 
the richness of paradox. More than that, appealing as they do to 
the whole personality, and not only appealing but also healing pre- 
cisely because of their total appeal, they at the same time evoke a 
total response. 

We are perhaps too accustomed to thinking of faith in terms of 
an intellectual assent to propositions, from which it is an easy step 
to thinking of faith as belief in rather than through a creed; the 
communication of divine reality through this image-language evokes 
quite a different response: a total personal commitment, the kind 
of response which is envisaged by St. John in the Fourth Gospel 
when he speaks of faith as the one “work” which God demands 
of us. 


THE UNIVERSAL STORY 
Now these universal symbols or pictures are elements in a universal 
story-picture: a story which, always substantially the same, appears 
in endless variety of detail in the different ages and races of mankind. 
This is the story which provides the background to our Lord’s 
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mysterious words to Nicodemus, the words concerning death and re- 
birth. It tells of the hero who must leave behind him his home, must 
sacrifice rest and security, and go forth adventuring, embark on an 
arduous and perilous journey, go down into darkness, often into the 
dark waters of the sea or deep caverns beneath the sea, and there 
meet and do battle with an adversary —a dragon, a wild beast, an 
evil king— and often endure death at the end of his agon, his 
struggle, so as to win for himself a new life, a life which he is then 
empowered to take back, as the boon or treasure he has won, to his 
people. 

This journey from death to life, from dark to light, is to be found 
everywhere; it is, we might say, the pattern of reality as a whole as 
we know it. 

We find it in nature: every day the sun-god dies in the evening, 
goes back to his ocean-mother, goes back to the dark womb of the 
sea, in order to be born anew next day at dawn; every year after 
the high summer is over, the year falls and in winter dies, to be born 
again in the following spring. 

In human mythology, art, poetry, folklore, fairytale, in ballads 
and nursery rhymes, in fiction and fantasy, and last but not least in 
dreams, this same pattern and these same images are to be found; 
they are to be found in the stories with which the Old Testament is 
full: the stories of Adam, Noah, Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, David 
and a host of others; then in the New Testament the same pattern, 
the same story, the same symbols, are lived out in the life and death 
and rising again of our Lord, and stated again and again in His 
teaching; and then finally, deriving from that life and that teaching, 
the same pattern is found in the daily life of the Church, in its sacra- 
mental ritual, its daily bringing of life to humanity. 


MYTHS VERSUS HISTORICAL FACTS 
Here we must pause to dispose of a common but needless and in- 
deed dangerous timidity which Catholics sometimes feel when my- 
thology is mentioned in the same breath as Christian reality. If we 
couple pagan myth and Christian mystery together are we not mak- 
ing the latter as “unreal” as the former? 

No: myth is defined simply as a “sacred iconograph,” that is to 
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say, an image communicating sacred or religious reality. Inasmuch 
as the communicating of truth is concerned, it makes no difference 
whether the image is taken from what we would normally call real 
history or from some purely fictional story: the lesson, the com- 
munication, remains the same. 

In the Old Testament, for example, it makes no difference to the 
vividness or validity of the lesson of Job or Tobias whether these 
men are historical figures or imaginative creations. In the Gospel the 
same is true of, say, the prodigal son or the pharisee and the publican 
in the temple. 

But the story of the life and death and rising again of Christ is an 
entirely different matter: this is absolutely inescapably history, the 
events described for us are historical happenings brought about by 
the emotions and passions of human agents on certain definite dates 
and in certain definite places ; and because the events described con- 
cern the Christ who is God-made-man, God Himself entering into 
the historical, the cosmological, process, their historicity is indeed 
essential. 

That historicity is in fact as obvious and inescapable in the case 
of the Christ-story as is the fantasy-character of the pagan- 
mythological statements of the same theme. 

Nevertheless in all cases the theme does state the same essential 
facts about human nature. In pagan mythology we are shown man’s 
yearnings for life; in the Old Testament stories we are shown more 
than that, we are shown not merely yearnings but hopes, hopes 
based on definite God-given promises; in the New Testament we 
are shown the fulfilment of those hopes (and a fortiori the fulfilment 
of all the yearnings of humanity) in the life-history of the God- 
man who, unlike the heroes of the myths, lived out the pattern Him- 
self in brute fact in His own life, in order that we in our turn might 
then be empowered to live out the same pattern in our different ways 
ourselves. 

Hence it is that the sacraments re-present the same pattern, the 
same theme of life through death and light through darkness, the 
same baptismal theme of rebirth or renewal; and in so doing apply, 
effectively, Christ’s living-out of the pattern to ourselves, to our 
own lives. 
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The Christ-life ends not on Calvary or in the tomb or even in 
the moment of rising into new life or ascending into glory, but only 
at the moment of Whitsuntide, the coming to humanity of that boon 
of life, the Holy Spirit, which is the direct result of all that Christ had 
lived and experienced and done. And the sacraments are simply the 
ways in which that boon of life is now brought to us daily, over and 
over again, through the instrumentality of the Church. 


NEED OF REDISCOVERY 


If then we find the Old Testament boring, the sacramental rituals 
unintelligible, it is because we have so largely forgotten this language 
in which they speak to us; but we have forgotten the language be- 
cause the world we live in has long been accustomed to think no 
communication valid unless it is couched in the language of reason, 
of science: it is a world whose hcritage is the impoverished after- 
math of rationalism, empiricism and scientisme. 

But now at last we are belatedly coming to realize that just as we 
can not escape from non-conceptual thought, from the language of 
symbol — for if we attempt to repudiate it in our conscious thinking, 
our waking moments, it returns to us in the field of imagination and 
fantasy or in the life of dreams — so also we can not afford to despise 
it or attempt to exclude it from our conscious lives, for without it we 
are doomed to remain incomplete, unintegrated, unbalanced, 
neurotic. 

And as modern Western man must recover the world of symbol 
in general if he is to recover his sanity and the fulness of his psychic 
life, so the Christian must recover the world of symbol if he is to ac- 
quire a fuller and more vital awareness of the meaning of Christian 
truth, of God’s self-revelation. 

Therefore it is a matter of the utmost urgency for us to become 
famliar once again with the great universal symbols —the water, 
the wood, the fire, the wine, the oil, the tree — and to see these once 
again as elements in the basic and universal story-symbol of rebirth, 
the paradox-theme of life won through death, joy through sorrow, 
strength through weakness, greatness through nothingness, light 
through darkness, wisdom through a childlike “learned ignorance” 
(docta ignorantia), and eternal youth, freedom, vitality and gaiety 
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through the humble acceptance of our temporal disabilities, our 
disintegrated state, the shackles and enfeebling frailties and fatigues 
and pains which are sin’s legacy. 

These we must learn and assimilate from the stories and histories 
of the Bible, that “theme-with-variations” given us by God Himself; 
in particular and above all we must see them fully and finally lived 
out in actual fact in the Christ-life, and thence coming to us here 
and now, in the re-presentation of that Christ-life, through the 
Church’s sacramental system. 

To do that is to find Bible and ritual alike springing to life; it is 
to find in Bible and ritual alike the thrill and excitement of a fresh 
discovery: for all those details in the Old Testament stories which 
historically speaking are insignificant and therefore boring now 
thrill and throb with life since we see them not just as historical fact 
but as picture, as symbol, as elements in this constantly stated and 
restated life-pattern. 

And the pattern becomes thrilling for us because, being the uni- 
versal life-pattern, it reveals itself to me as the pattern of — and the 
clue to— my life, my struggles, my agon, my joys and sorrows, my 
problems, my distresses, my quest for God, my glimpses of God, my 
journey to God. 

But then there is the further thrill of finding this same pattern 
repeated everywhere: a thrill which perhaps in some way resembles 
the vital experience of the saints in their awareness of God’s omni- 
presence, finding all things in God and God in all things: for this 
new discovery means finding the pattern of the baptismal rebirth, 
the pattern of the quest for life through death, endlessly stated and 
re-stated in the world’s art and literature and story and fantasy and 
dream. 


WHY IMPORTANT 
To modern man the ritual of baptism or of the Mass might seem 
strange indeed, the unintelligible language of a strange sect, and the 
statement of its truths in theological formulas might equally well 
seem unreal and fantastic; but how can this be so when the same 
truths are stated in and through the same symbols, the same pictures, 
by humanity as a whole, whether in the sometimes dim, sometimes 
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distorted, adumbrations of paganism or in the pre-figurings of the 
Old Testament? 

This is indeed one of the chief ways in which pagan myth and 
ritual are of importance to us: that they show us the universality of 
the truths and facts of which the Bible and Christian ritual speak to 
us; they show us the naturalness and humanness of the Christian 
supernatural ideals of holiness. 

They show us that “the world” does indeed speak through these 
Christian symbols, but that now, since the symbols communicate 
not merely an imagined myth-pattern but an historically lived-out 
theandric experience and activity, they voice not just a vague yearn- 
ing, or even a far-distant hope, but the humble yet exultant convic- 
tion of fulfilment, a fulfilment given to us and realized in us by God 
through His Christ. 

But there is a second way in which these non-scriptural parallels 
are of importance to us: they can revitalize Christian images 
which, known to us perhaps from early childhood, have become too 
familiar and have therefore lost something of their meaning or at 
least of their vividness. 

We can find new light for our understanding of Genesis, for in- 
stance, if we study the Babylonian creation-myth; we can gain new 
insight into the Christian allusions to Christ as Sun or as Fire if we 
know something of the pagan poetry of sun-worship from ancient 
Egypt and elsewhere; we can find new meaning in the story of 
Jonah and the whale if we compare it with its many extra-biblical 
parallels; and in general we can better understand the dark journey 
which is the pattern for each one of us if we add to its many biblical 
presentations those other presentations of it that we find in myth 
and poetry and folklore and in the rituals of other religions. 

Gerald Vann, O.P. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF 
SEGREGATIO 


F ANYTHING is significant or striking 
about our age, it is the massive and torturous movement of mankind 
to unity. Perhaps for the first time in its history the race is becoming 
generally aware of itself, and in much the same manner as an adoles- 
cent who wakes one day to find himself a person. So Cardinal 
Suhard could call our present state both an “imminent birth” and a 
“crisis of growth,” because he thought, “For the first time the world 
is one and is conscious of it.” 

This crisis of growth, this corporate self-consciousness, is an 
inner crisis, marked by all the torment, frustration and hope that 
characterizes adolescence — dreams, fierce resentments, rashness, 
fear. It is like a collective introversion where inner claims are far 
more controlling than any other reality. “We do not know what we 
are and do not agree on what we want to be” (Vercors). 

This “convergence of humanity,” as Fr. Chardin calls it, draws 
its dynamism from the wants of modern man, wants which he in- 
sists upon with an entirely new resolve. But he has not defined these 
wants to himself, or if he has, his definition only reflects his im- 
maturity and impetuosity. He is like the current teen-age phenom- 
enon, who is suddenly thrust into the hard, bright adult world, and 
can only draw on the soft lessons of childhood. 

To view this movement as a mere historical upheaval is to fail 
quite fully to appreciate it. For it bears revolutionary aspects more 
profound and universal than anything history records. In the past, 
unrest, whatever the degree, has been local in scope and has resulted 
in a localized change of government, law, custom or economic pat- 
tern. The revolution experienced today is not only more wide- 
spread; it is more fundamental, more innate, springing as it does 
from inner forces more human than anything that has ever been 
collectively endured. 

What is going on is not less than what Suhard called, “the delinea- 
tion of a common civilization . . . a uniform way of life and a 
uniform type of man — what may be called a world humanism.” It is 
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the birth or early stages of growth of what is really our demand for 
each other, and the slow reduction of the forces which keep man 
individual rather than distinct, isolated rather than detached, his 
own master, but much more his own slave. 

It is an ascent in our level of consciousness, distinguished by an 
inexorable response to an invincible need, in which mankind is 
making a concerted sweep upon itself, but upon much more than 
that, upon the Center of Centers, God. 

Chardin sees this as resulting in a “superior form of pantheism, 
the expectation of perfect unity, steeped in which each element will 
reach its consummation at the same time as the universe.” In a man- 
ner of speaking, we cannot help ourselves, since every man is an 
instrument of the redemption and since God, in spite of us, will 
make Himself the focus of His creation. 


EFFORTS OF CHURCH TO PROMOTE UNITY 
It would be cause for anxiety indeed if we could not detect within 
the Church signs that she is true to our age and is making immense 
and devoted efforts to unify it. Her efforts have the help of many 
new tools. 

Scriptural research has assumed breathtaking promise, giving us 
for the first time in four hundred years, the hope of common ground 
with other Christian groups through a common Bible, giving too, 
the vigor of a return to the purity and selflessness of God’s Word to 
man. Emphasis upon the liturgy is her constant assertion of teaching 
authority, of corporate worship to make possible corporate living, 
an attempt to free the prayer of Christ from all the incidental ac- 
cretions that have become a sort of pietistic sport to the faithful. 
The theology of the Mystical Body has opened up a whole new 
realm of apostolic preaching, giving the Christian, among other 
things, a citizenship no less than world-wide. 

And all of this as a school for the lay apostolate, which is the 
Church’s affirmation that she is more than clergy and Holy Spirit, 
that the “me and God” attitude in her children is a tragic caricature, 
that eschatology is pure negation when it involves a retreat from 
this world. 

Perhaps never before has the Church so strongly asserted her 
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unity, so powerfully invited others to swim to her net, so skillfully 
imposed her vertical and horizontal growth upon her children. With 
her, the crisis is even more crucial than with the rest of mankind. 
The salvation of men has always been her stock in trade. Now she 
has their very survival thrust upon her. 


NATURE OF THE CHURCH AND HER PRAYER 


Nothing illustrates better the disparity between segregation and 
membership in the Church than a look at what she is and what she 
is meant to do. 

Bossuet tells us that she is “Jesus Christ spread abroad and com- 
municated,” and Fr. de Lubac repeats his thought: “Practically 
speaking, the Church is Christ for each one of us.” She is the con- 
temporary Christ, penetrating through us the world and everything 
human, identifying Him with situations of time and human condi- 
tion, in a fight to restore His dominion over creation. All in all, 
she repeats for us the mystery of the Trinity, admitting the multi- 
plicity of persons but insisting on unity of nature, and telling us, 
with all the authority of God, that this is our destiny, here and 
hereafter. 

Unity with her, then, is more than credential or livery, it is “or- 
ganic necessity,” it is life. “It is the Church’s mission to reveal to men 
that pristine unity that they have lost, to restore and complete it” 
(G. Thils). 

The liturgy, then, must mirror her nature and promote her 
mission, both of which are unity. Spoken through us, yet in its 
essence divine, her prayer must address the Father precisely as our 
Lord did, in terms of the whole synthesis of His life: word, action 
and sacrifice. 

Perhaps nothing explains this so well as the Last Supper and what 
Christ said there. On the next day, He would drink His chalice to its 
dregs and the Church would be born in His blood. It is little wonder 
that, on the eve of His departure, He swept into focus everything 
that He was and had done, gave us the Eucharist, spoke of the law 
of charity and unity. The Last Supper discourse is above all Christ’s 
last instruction on prayer, and that prayer is one of unity. “I in them, 
and thou in me, that they may be made perfect in one.” 
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The Church must do the same. Through the sacramental liturgy 
she may incorporate the young with water, deepen their unity 
through His flesh and blood, “the Sacrament of unity,” anoint her 
children with oil for the vision of God. It is all the same — unity is 
her business and she must beg for it and therefore effect it. 

She may repeat the Calvary of her Lord and “its purpose again 
is unity, for it is for the Church once more that it is offered, for a 
greater, more unified Church; ‘for the salvation of the whole 
world’ ” (de Lubac). She may ask for the understanding of Thomas, 
the love of Stephen, the zeal of Xavier, the simplicity of Teresa ; her 
saints have achieved through her what she must achieve for all. The 
Church may relive the seasonal cycle of death, growth and fruition, 
drawing her children into the Lord’s death, resurrection and ascen- 
sion, but this must be, for “unless the seed fall to the ground and 
die, it remains alone.” And alone, apart, cut off — she cannot leave 
her children in this fashion. 

So she prays the prayer of Christ in time, confident, demanding, 
sure of an answer; she prays that no vacillation and human weak- 
ness of her own be the cause of their abandonment, but rather that 
all things draw them forward, secure in union. 


THE CONTRADICTION OF SEGREGATION 
In light of all this, it is not difficult to see the antinomy of the 
social contagion called segregation. In our age especially, it is a 
moral anachronism on two scores : it opposes the natural demand of 
all for union with God through one another, and it refuses involve- 
ment with irresistible world-wide forces, all of which point to 
union. 

Nothing, I suppose, is more directly traceable to the “father of 
lies,” for segregation has as its basis a rational blackout, a vicious 
emotionalism that claims special prerogatives, special status and 
special opportunity because of an accident of color. 

In its most fundamental terms, it is an arrogant attack upon the 
providence of God, who created all men in His image, who gave 
His Son as Brother to all, who assumed Fatherhood of all through 
that Son, who sends His rain on the just and the unjust. In malignant 
contrast to this insistent Trinitarian will-to-unity, we note the 
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unreasonableness of segregation as its most consistent characteristic 
and, interestingly enough, its strongest support. 

This unreasonableness appeals powerfully to the ignorant, the 
moral cripple, the political opportunist, the 19th century citizen, the 
fence-sitter, the rice-Christian. With them, ramparts must be 
manned, status must be defended, possessions must be guarded — 
the whole complexus of social and economic priority identified with 
Caucasian characteristics is at stake. 

It matters little to such a cast of thought that the world is two- 
thirds non-White and that the future will be more in the hands of 
this majority than of the White minority ; that segregation is practi- 
cally nonexistent outside the “Christian West”; that South African 
apartheid finds its closest kin and most sympathetic support in our 
American segregation: that communism flourishes on our treat- 
ment of non-White peoples and that the segregationists, in spite of 
their avowals of “pure” patriotism, are the actual dupes of the 
communists ; that segregation is in fact the “fatal flaw” in our gen- 
eralized refusal to live as Christians; that “mongrelization” of the 
White race is not a fear to be anticipated, but rather a fact, the 
result of extra-curricular White activity. 

What seems more important to the segregationist is the rearguard 
action that enervates Christianity, denies human solidarity, ques- 
tions the developments of mankind, destroys national reputation, 
raises to ridicule the American legend of fairness and equality, 
plagues the courts with legal maneuvering, loads the atmosphere 
with platitudes like “our way of life,” “the right of association,” 
“states rights,” and tests the formidable patience of a sensitive and 
long-suffering people. 

The dreary list could go on and on, finding startling variations 
in a John Kaspar and a Ross Barnett, in the strings attached to U.S. 
foreign aid, in the McCarran-Walter Immigration Bill, in the na- 
tional treatment of the Puerto Rican and the migrant worker. 


IDEAS OF PREJUDICE 


We can consider the levels of prejudice by discussing first the most 
obvious and the most intransigent. This degree is the offspring of an 
emotional complexus — fear, outrage, loathing — which in the area 
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of human rights quite effectively controls the mind. Practically, such 
a man is closed to any intellectual remedy, for his emotions exert a 
dominance resulting in almost pure subjectivism. Tragically enough, 
the mind has been confirmed in a position which it could never 
come to by a personal and rational process. Such a mold of thought 
must be isolated for the sake of community health, and isolated by 
a rationality and charity at least as dedicated as its own malice. 

Secondly, there is the prejudice of those who miss the moral 
point of segregation because they concentrate only on the apparent 
ignorance, promiscuity, high welfare dependence and irrespon- 
sibility of the Colored. These they view as arguments justifying 
contempt, suspicion and ostracism because they would have a man’s 
dignity depend on his clean bill of health in the eyes of the com- 
munity. 

They forget, or perhaps never learned, that no ethnic or racial 
group can be expected to attain accepted cultural levels without the 
assimilation suggested by secure and just treatment. It is worth 
noting that the cultural level that the American Negro has reached 
in spite of his cleavage from the community is an amazing phe- 
nomenon. 

And on a lower level, there is the prejudice of the moderates 
(many of the clergy are numbered here), who see the plight of the 
Negro as a remote and impersonal problem not affecting the fabric 
of their lives or the scope of their responsibility — as they say, a 
“Colored problem.” 

It is a common error of the middle class mentality and a common 
proof of the dangerously limited communication between the races. 
This form of prejudice amounts to an astounding misrepresentation 
of reality, since segregation is not essentially a Colored problem, it 
is a White problem. 

While there are degrees of resentment among the Colored, there 
is seldom a counter-prejudice, seldom an attitude that blocks ap- 
proach or fails to respond to just treatment. You may explain this 
refusal of the Negro to hate as a form of psychological conditioning 
born of a constant education to inferiority, but it goes deeper than 
that. Such patience and long-suffering are among the marvels of the 
Negro race, which like the lyricism of the Irish and the organizing 
talent of the Germans makes for a distinct contribution. 
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THE ROLE OF THE CHRISTIAN 


Finally, let us consider some of the conclusions that all of us must 
face in regard to segregation. We must realize that the Church has 
now passed the rearguard action of post-Reformation apologetics 
and has entered a new era with the world. And it is the Christian 
who must be in the vanguard, steeped in the life of the Church, 
responsive to her mind, vibrant in her action, a man familiar with 
the Holy Spirit and instructed in the cross, the only human being 
that can give unity, since he receives it from the Church. 

In this view, the liturgy assumes prime importance, for the Mass 
becomes the definition of Christian spirituality, identifying worship 
with human affairs, personalizing the redemption by giving it a 
context of place and time and human being. The sacraments become 
not badges of membership in a closed club but weapons of the 
apostolate, instruments of divine life, forces of contact and influ- 
ence. 

The liturgy, above all, is both education and vitality, molding the 
Christian as a social physician, making him a man of mercy, in- 
tegrating him within so that unity becomes the natural consequence 
of his action. Finally, the liturgy forms the man of eternity. But 
eternity draws upon all the dross and absurdity of human condi- 
tion, upon all the perversion and heroism of the person for its 
fulfilment. And the man of the liturgy understands this. 

No current social problem tests the vocation of the Christian as 
fiercely as does segregation ; no other challenges his sense of values 
or his hold on grace. Nothing, moreover, is so contrary to his voca- 
tion of unity, nothing so inimical to the mission of his Church, 
nothing so violates the essential unity of the men he serves, noth- 
ing so sins against the greatest virtue, charity, nothing so threat- 
ens world peace. (It is hard to imagine communism as a threat if 
the Christians of the world lived what they preached.) 

In regard to segregation, the obligation of the Christian involves 
two approaches. He must devote the sympathy of conviction to the 
guarantee of rights for the Colored, knowing that no man can 
justly withhold these rights without cause, knowing too, that as long 
as they are compromised, the rights of all stand in jeopardy. 

Secondly, the Christian must literally instruct the ignorant, he 
must teach the truth by word and initiative and dedication, he must 
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form consciences. For unless Catholics live the justice and charity 
of the Church, they will merely be living a “shell of Catholicism,” 
or rather, without depth of conscience or social impact, they live a 
system more hypocritical than Christian, a pretense and an affecta- 
tion. Unpopularity, economic squeeze-plays, antagonism more or 
less violent, the uncertainty and anguish of standing on principle, 
these are not the point here, though they are very human considera- 
tions. 

The point is that the Christian live his apostolate of unity, that 
he relive the life of his Lord, that he be true to the mind of the 
Church, that he look upon the human race with the gaze of Christ, 
loving it in spite of its defections, identified with its burdens, wholly 
committed to its good, a physician to many. The point is that both 
the continuance and destiny of the human race are at stake, that 
disunity will destroy us, that Christianity is being tested as never 
before. And if the Christian cannot live this unity and teach it as 
Christ announced it, we have on our hands an emasculated system 
as foreign to His great Heart as the phariseeism that He fought. 

And in these terms, it is not a choice, it is merely a challenge. 
Christ has won and will win. It is merely for us to localize His 
triumph in this place and at this time. It is merely for us to serve 
His Church with honor and courage so that the kingdom of God 
may be announced as friend to the new world of man. 

Philip F. Berrigan, S.S.J. 


HOLY SCRIPTURE 


WELCOME, FR. BARNABAS 


ITH this 
issue WORSHIP warmly welcomes Father Barnabas Mary Ahern, 
C.P., as the editor of its “Holy Scripture” section, succeeding Fr. 
Kilian McDonnell, O.S.B., now pursuing graduate work in theology. 

The Index to the first twenty-five years of the magazine offers 
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convincing proof that concern for relating Bible and liturgy was felt 
from the very outset. A more systematic emphasis on that relation- 
ship began with Vol. 29 (1954-55), when WorsuiP started the 
series of articles by Mother Kathryn Sullivan on the books of the 
Old Testament (which later were assembled into God’s Word and 
Work). With the beginning of the next volume, December 1955, 
the special “Holy Scripture” section made its regular appearance. 
Reader reaction was immediate, and so eagerly favorable that in- 
stead of taking credit for the “new direction” we felt remiss in not 
having initiated it much earlier. Soon, moreover, particularly in 
view of the fact that it was the only thing of its kind in the U.S. 
despite mounting general awareness of the title role of the Bible in 
Christian life, it was clear that this Scripture section deserved more 
expert and individual editorial attention. Father Kilian therefore 
assumed editorship with the April 1957 issue. 

Our readers will, I know, heartily second my thanks to him. In 
the past three and a half years he has succeeded in making this the 
outstanding feature of the magazine, and a unique contribution to 
the maturing of American Catholic thought. He possessed the edi- 
torial virtue of persistence in seeking the best. The annual meetings 
of the Catholic Biblical Association were his happy hunting grounds. 
Report has it that at one such meeting a well known biblical scholar 
and writer in attendance tried successfully to evade Fr. Kilian for 
two days—only to find himself seated beside the hunter at the 
concluding banquet. The result: two outstanding articles. 

WorsuiP is deeply indebted to Father Barnabas Mary Ahern for 
agreeing to add the full responsibility for the continuation and 
improvement of the Scripture section to his present heavy schedule. 
Many of our readers will already be acquainted with him through 
his writings and lectures. His curriculum vitae: 

Born in Chicago, 1915. Completed studies for the priesthood in 
the Passionist Seminary, Louisville. Ordained in 1941. Postgradu- 
ate work in theology and Scripture at the Catholic University of 
America, 1941-43. Taught Old Testament and Hebrew in the Pas- 
sionist Seminary, 1943-47. Scripture study in Rome and Palestine, 
1947-48. Licentiate before Biblical Commission in 1948. Again 
taught Old Testament and Hebrew in Passionist Seminary, 1948- 
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55. Further Scripture study in Rome, 1956-58. Doctorate in Scrip- 
ture at the Biblical Institute, December 1958. His doctoral thesis 
was on “The Power of His Resurrection and the Fellowship of His 
Sufferings: An Exegetical and Doctrinal Study of Phil. 3:10-11.” 
Since his return from Rome he has been teaching New Testament in 
the Passionist Seminary. Articles by him have appeared in Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly, American Ecclesiastical Review, Cross and 
Crown, etc. 

During the summer of 1960 his lectures were enthusiastically 
received by hundreds of priests who attended the Biblical Institutes 
at Glen Ellyn, Illinois, and St. John’s Abbey. Father Barnabas com- 
bines erudition with kerygmatic unction in a remarkable harmony. 
We are confident that under his editorship the Scripture section of 
WorsniP will provide significant service to an ever widening circle 


of grateful readers. 
Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B. 


JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN 
REQUIEM 


OVEMBER would be dull and drab were 
it not for the lingering spirit of All Souls Day. The prayer of the 
Church for her faithful departed diffuses a soft glow through the 
whole month and lights the flame of daily pleading for the sufferers 
who wait in pain to see God. 

A lesson from the Requiem liturgy helps to explain the Church’s 
solicitude for those “who are gone before us with the sign of faith.” 
This text (from 2 Mac. 12:43-46) is read as the epistle for the 
second Mass of All Souls Day. To one who ponders it against the 
backdrop of all 2 Maccabees it shines luminously as a directive for 
life. The author, a Jew of the Diaspora, has the happy knack of 
getting to the spriritual heart of things and of expressing his insight 
in words which are warm and meaningful. 
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He describes here an incident in the war which Judas Maccabee 
and his followers waged against pagans who strove fiercely to stamp 
out the religion of Israel. The Jews had all the verve of toughened 
guerilla fighters and the burning devotion of real men of God. Their 
latest foray had locked them in bitter struggle with Gorgias and his 
troops. Once more victory came to Israel, but at the cost of many 
lives. Death, however, was really an accolade bestowing personal 
right to the nation’s glorious future. 

That future had long been shrouded in darkness even for the 
greatest of God’s seers. Recently, however, in the fire of trial and 
persecution, devout Jews of Palestine gained light to understand 
that God’s promise of a blessed future for His people was stronger 
than death. Let tyrants snuff out lives and crush bodies. One day 
all Israel would rise up as God’s glorious kingdom through a resur- 
rection to new life. Unlike the Greek Jew in Egypt who knew only 
of a spiritual resurrection of souls (cf. Wis. 2:22—3:19), the 
Palestinian Jew saw that God’s mercy would bring the whole man, 
body and soul, to drink of everflowing life (2 Mac. 7:36). 

A young Maccabee martyr gives utterance to this full faith by 
stretching out his hands and defying the tyrant who would cut them 
off: “These I had from heaven; for his Name’s sake I count them 
nought; from him I hope to get them back again” (2 Mac. 7:11). 

To share in this resurrection would be the reward of Judas’ 
men fallen in battle. The sequel, however, created a problem. When 
the Jews went out to gather the corpses for burial, “they discovered 
under the shirts of every one of the dead men amulets of the idols 
of Jamnia” (2 Mac. 12:40). 

No one could suspect them of idolatry; they had fought away 
their very life to ward off such abomination. Amulets, however, are 
precious trinkets with real value as good luck charms or bargaining 
pieces. These soldiers, therefore, had pilfered them, as soldiers have 
always done. This made them culprits, since the Law (Dt. 7: 
25-26) condemned graven images and all who possessed them. 
Doom was more than a threat: “All saw at once that this was why 
they had perished” (2 Mac. 12:40). 

The incident, however, could never end as pure tragedy. For the 
author of 2 Maccabees all Israel is destined for resurrection. His is 
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the strongly corporate sense of traditional Jewish thought: the 
whole nation as a nation must live again. It was unthinkable, then, 
that God could withhold Israel’s final reward from the troops who 
fought so valiantly in His cause. If anyone had a right to share in the 
glories of the future it was these men who had fallen in battle for the 
glory of God and the good of His people. 

The nation itself was duty bound to secure them a place in the 
kingdom to come. The living must do everything possible to insure 
resurrection for their slain brothers. 

This sense of responsibility for the whole nation was alive in the 
hearts of many Jews in the second century before Christ. Instructed 
by Isaiah’s songs of the Servant of Yahweh (42:1-4; 49:1-6; 
50:4~9 ; 52:13——53:12), this fervent group felt a power and a duty 
to bring their nation to its glorious destiny. This spirit breathes in 
the last words of a young Maccabee martyr (2 Mac. 7:37—-38) : 
“TI give up body and soul for our fathers’ laws, calling on God to 
show favor to our nation soon, . . . and to let the Almighty’s 
wrath, justly fallen on the whole of our nation, end in me and in 
my brothers.” 

The author of 4 Maccabees goes even further. With strong faith 
in the power of the just to atone for the sins of the people, he places 
on the lips of a dying martyr the beautiful prayer (4 Mac. 6: 
27-29): “Thou, O God, knowest that though I might save myself 
I am dying by fiery torments for thy Law. Be merciful unto thy 
people, and let our punishment be a satisfaction in their behalf. 
Make my blood their purification, and take my soul to ransom 
their souls.” 

Men believed, moreover, that Israelites in the world beyond felt 
this same concern for the whole nation, praying and laboring for 
full realization of its destiny. In one of the most touching episodes 
of 2 Maccabees the deceased Onias, former high priest, appears 
with outstretched hands pleading for his people (15:12). The 
prophet Jeremiah, too, though long dead, comes forth as a lover 
of his brethren, to pray fervently for them and the holy city 
(15:13-16). 

It is all this rich faith that forms the living backdrop of the 
epistle in the second Mass of All Souls Day. Here the belief of 
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Israel rises to a new level. Trusting in God’s promise of a blessed 
resurrection and sublimely confident of its own corporate destiny 
the nation reaches beyond the grave to assist comrades who are not 
fully prepared to share in Israel’s glorious future. 

The whole nation benefits from this daring élan of faith (without 
precedent in pre-Christian Jewish writing). First of all, the living 
are urged to find in the sorry incident a warning for themselves: 
“The noble-hearted Judas exhorted the people to keep themselves 
from sin, after what they had seen with their own eyes as the result 
of sin committed by those who had fallen” (2 Mac. 12:42). More 
than this, they see the plight of their comrades as a compelling ap- 
peal for assistance: “All betook themselves to supplication, be- 
seeching that the sin committed might be wholly blotted out. . . . 
Judas then collected from them, man by man, the sum of 2,000 
drachmas of silver, which he forwarded to Jerusalem for a sin 
offering” (12:42-43). 

Thus with full confidence in the power of their prayer and with 
strong certainty of their full corporate destiny, the men of Israel 
made atonement for the dead, “that they might be set free from 
their sin” (12:46). 

One loves to think that this lofty faith of Israel in the days before 
Christ still lingers in the touching Yizkor service of modern Juda- 
ism. Petition to God for the repose of the souls of the departed, the 
pledge of the living to contribute to charity, the recitation of the 
Kaddish with its reminder to remain faithful to God— all these 
elements of Yizkor correspond strikingly to the piety of the 
Maccabees. 

Perhaps, however, this Jewish service which originated in West- 
ern Germany in the twelfth century A.D. may be “a kind of counter- 
part to Christian beliefs” — as Gaster suggests in The Holy and the 
Profane, p. 187. Be that as it may, one thing is certain: the faith 
and hope of the saintly author of 2 Maccabees lives fully in the 
Church, the true “Israel of God” (Gal. 6:16). 

How appropriately each Mass of the Dead opens with a verse 
adapted from 4 Esd. 2:34—35 which invites the whole world to 
share in Israel’s destiny of “eternal rest” and “perpetual light.” 
What is more important, the very liturgy of the Requiem Mass 
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makes one share the strong, compelling hope of the Maccabees for 
the corporate salvation of all our people. Prayers for the faithful 
departed alternate with prayers for those still on earth; appeal to 
the saints above is joined with warning to the saints in this world 
that they, too, must face the day of wrath. 

Thus, just as the Maccabees saw death in the light of God’s 
beautiful and all-embracing plan for the whole nation, so too the 
Church’s loving solicitude for the sufferers in purgatory springs 
from her vital awareness that, as the Body of Christ, hers is a 
corporate destiny. It is the whole Church that must come to glory; 
for “God has not destined us unto wrath, but to gain salvation 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, who died for us in order that 
whether we wake or sleep, we should live together with him” 
(1 Thess. 5:9-10). 

Pope Pius XII emphasized this totality of the Church’s mission 
when, in 1957, he beatified Mother Mary of Providence (Eugenie 
Smet), foundress of the Helpers of the Holy Souls. He pointed out 
that in her life faith brought the whole redemptive plan into full 
play. While dedicating herself and her community to the needs of 
the souls in purgatory, she united her charity to them with a 
dynamic and universal apostolate in the Church on earth. Her 
great vision enclosed the needs of earth with the needs of purgatory, 
for God’s redemptive will embraces all. It is the whole Israel of 
God which must come to glory. 

Ours, then, is a corporate destiny; ours, too, is a corporate duty 
— “to present every man perfect in Christ Jesus. . . . that God 
may be all in all” (Col. 1:28; 1 Cor. 15:28). 

Barnabas Mary Ahern, C.P. 


ST. PAUL THE APOSTLE, 
LITURGIST 


T. PAUL himself would be apt to smile at 
the title of this article. But if by a liturgist we mean one whose deep 
concern is about the way he and his converts can play an active 
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part in the great Christian mysteries, the apostle of the gentiles 
pre-eminently merits the title. 


THE OFFERING OF AN APOSTLE 


In Romans 15:16, St. Paul describes himself as a leitourgos, liter- 
ally, one who performs service at the altar. The offering that he 
places on the altar is his gentile converts. St. Paul thinks of himself 
both as an apostle and as a priest. As an apostle he brings his 
converts to Christ; as a priest, he places them as an offering upon 
God’s altar. 

For him, this is not a mere detached offering. It is an oblation of 
his own life as well. He actually looks forward to mingling his own 
blood with the sacrifice: “But even if I am made a libation upon 
the sacrificial offering which is your faith, I am glad and rejoice 
with you” (Phil. 2:17). With imminent martyrdom as a prospect he 
writes, “As for me, I am already being poured out in sacrifice, and 
the time of my departure is at hand” (2 Tim. 4:6). 

The apostle conceived this formula of liturgical dedication of 
himself and his work through deep meditation on the mystery of 
Christ. He concluded that the only way to enter completely into 
this mystery would be to become a sacrificial victim himself. In this 
way only, he could best correspond to the love of Christ: “There- 
fore, follow God’s example, as his very dear children, and let your 
conduct be guided by love, as Christ also loved us and delivered 
himself for us as an offering to God, a sacrifice that has an agree- 
able fragrance” (Eph. 5:1-2). 


THE OFFERING OF THE LAITY 
1) A Personal Offering. “I exhort you, therefore, brothers, in view 
of the mercies of God, to offer your bodies as a sacrifice, living, holy, 
pleasing to God—-such is the worship reason requires of you” 
(Rom. 12:1). St. Paul’s notion is not that of a static offering of 
one’s self; it is a dynamic presentation of a body determined to be 
victorious in its struggle with sin: “And do not go on offering your 
members to sin as instruments of iniquity, but once for all dedicate 
yourselves to God as men that have come to life from the dead, and 
your members as instruments of holiness for God” (Rom 6:13). 

2) Material Gifts. When St. Paul was imprisoned, the church of 
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Philippi sent Epaphroditus to him with a gift of money to help him. 
St. Paul looked beyond the material gift to its significance, and 
described it in sacrificial terms: “It was a sweet aroma, a sacrifice 
acceptable and well pleasing to God” (Eph. 4:18). 

To aid the poor Jewish Christians in Jerusalem, he ordered a 
collection to be taken up throughout the gentile church. Here again, 
he looked upon the money as a liturgical offering : “The administra- 
tion (diakonia) of this sacred service (leiturgias) not only supplies 
the needs of the saints ; it goes much further than that by reason of 
the many expressions of gratitude to God” (2 Cor. 9:12). It is 
noteworthy that the collection was taken up on the first day of the 
week (1 Cor. 16:2), the Christians’ great eucharistic feast. Evi- 
dently the great apostle was not troubled by the jingling of offertory 
coins! 

3) Prayers. St. Paul looked upon prayer also from a sacrificial 
aspect. It was something that could be united with the sacrifice of 
Christ, and thus take on the nature of an oblation: “Through him 
then let us continually offer to God a sacrifice of praise, that is, the 
fruit of lips that acknowledge his name” (Heb. 13:15). 

4) The Offering of Brotherly Love. Love for one’s neighbor and 
the sacrificial service that this entailed was considered by St. Paul as 
a fitting offering to God. In the mind of the apostle, there was no 
concept of unemployment among the members of the Mystical 
Body. Each, in accord with his talents and the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, had a special service or ministration to offer the community. 
This in turn was his special sacrificial offering to Christ. “The mani- 
festation of the Spirit is given to each individual for the common 
good” (1 Cor. 12:7). At the same time this service constitutes a 
real oblation to God: “Do not forget to do good and to share what 
you have, since God is well pleased with such sacrifices” (Heb. 
13:16). 


THE OFFERTORY OF THE MASS 
When should these offerings be presented to the Father? Certainly 
they could be given to God at all times. But we must never forget 
that almost all of St. Paul’s letters are directed to communities of 
Christians. When, therefore, he spoke of offering prayers, material 
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gifts, and sacrifices, he was thinking of communal offerings. Since 
the great act of communal worship in the early Church was the 
celebration of the Eucharist, this would be the most propitious time 
to present these offerings — during the Mass. 

This practice fits in well with St. Paul’s view of the Eucharist : 
“This is my body which is given up for you” (1 Cor. 11:24). The 
whole concept, then, of Christian giving finds its model in Christ’s 
giving of Himself in the Eucharist. The Christian who is embued 
with the spirit of St. Paul will take a very active part in the offertory 
of the Mass. His goal will be perfect love, the complete imitation of 
the sacrificial giving of Christ: “Therefore, follow God’s example, 
as his very dear children, and let your conduct be guided by love, as 
Christ also loved us and delivered himself for us as an offering to 
God, a sacrifice that has an agreeable fragrance” (Eph. 5:1-2). 
Joseph A. Grassi, M.M. 


A BIBLE STUDY GROUP— 
HOW IT WORKS 


VERY other Friday the downstairs 
at our house gets a good cleaning, and everyone in the family helps. 
“Hurry up! The Bible class is tonight!” The children’s reward is a 
chance to sing Compline in English with the grown-ups (usually 
twenty or more) in the living room at 8:30, before the discussion 
begins; they also get to stay up till all hours with other children 
who come. (So far this practice hasn’t noticeably injured their 
health, and we go on the theory that such unheard-of freedom may 
dispose them to love holy Scripture!) 

To get back to the grown-ups: “Bible Class” is a misnomer. It 
isn’t a class. It’s a reading and discussion group, with lectures 
absolutely barred. The reading is done outside, and the bi-weekly 
assignments are long enough to be challenging. Daniel, fifteen chap- 
ters long, is a typical requirement, but Genesis may take four 
meetings. 
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Members are required to do the reading, unless in rare and dire 
emergencies, and gentle but firm insistence on this point has effec- 
tively discouraged attendance of friends who receive the written 
Word with joy but whose roots are too shallow to allow them to 
read it. 

Ninety per cent at a typical meeting will have read the entire 
assignment once, and the rest will have made varying degrees of 
valiant effort. Up to half of the group will also have read a good 
commentary; without such help a book like Jeremiah is thoroughly 
confusing. We therefore encourage members to acquire for their 
home libraries books by such writers as Fathers Vawter, Orchard, 
Heinisch-Heidt, Poelman, Dyson & Jones, Charlier and Stein- 
mueller, Mother Kathryn Sullivan, Daniel Rops, and Margaret 
Monro. 

We think that if it is good for a man to live with the Word of God 
ever fresh and new and alive in his heart, there can be no substitute 
for the habitual reading of the Scriptures themselves. We regard a 
scriptural apostolate as a solid foundation for any other. 

Although as a group we undertake no “action,” nearly every one 
in the group is active in his parish and in the lay apostolate and 
applies the fruits of his Bible study there. A young man and woman 
who met in our group seven years ago are now the Los Angeles 
leader couple in the Christian Family Movement. Despite their busy 
schedule they still make about three of these discussions out of four, 
and they are apt to have done the reading for any sessions they have 
to miss as well. 

This group was started seven years ago because my wife and I, 
adult converts from the Jewish and Protestant faiths, respectively, 
wanted to study the Bible and knew we wouldn’t find time to do it 
unless we agreed to discuss it at regular intervals with friends 
similarly committed. 

About a half dozen who belonged in the first year are still with 
us, and most of the others (forty or perhaps fifty consider themselves 
members, but attendance seldom exceeds thirty) have been active 
from one to three years. 

We follow the principle Frank Sheed advocates in his splendid 
little pamphlet, Are We Really Teaching Religion? — the prevailing 
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attitude is completely permissive. People come and go as the spirit 
moves; they are always welcome and never obligated, except that 
they must do the reading if they choose to come. Many have at- 
tended for a few months or perhaps a year or more, dropped out, 
and later returned. Picking up again is easy because each meeting 
is a unit in itself as well as one in a series. 

About ninety per cent in the group are Catholics. The rest are 
non-Catholic spouses or friends, among whom at this writing are 
a Jew, an Anglican, and a Presbyterian. If there are no atheists, the 
reason is that we would pay too high a price for the privilege of 
including them. One who doesn’t believe the Bible is inspired will 
force the discussion around to the doctrines of inspiration and 
inerrancy meeting after meeting. We prefer to concentrate on the 
countless problems which believers need to discuss among them- 
selves. 

A third to a half of our members have had some college training; 
yet some of our most faithful participants are only high school 
graduates. Those who have been with the group since the beginning 
have read most of the books three times now. 

A layman with Great Books training acts as discussion leader, 
and a priest is at his side at every session. The priest’s role is to 
rescue us occasionally from the snares of heresy, to explain the 
Church’s teaching on subtle doctrinal questions which the discus- 
sion would not develop adequately without him, and by his quiet 
presence to remind us that the Church is Mother of the Scriptures 
and that apart from her teaching authority we cannot hope to 
comprehend their mysteries. 

A priest who can be patient while laymen talk about ideas he 
himself can probably articulate more clearly will enjoy this role. 
If he is willing to draw comfort from Chesterton’s rule that what 
is worth doing at all is worth doing badly, an insight especially use- 
ful in the burgeoning age of the layman, the priest may be rewarded 
one day by the spectacle of lay people who with Peter have an an- 
swer for the faith that is in them and who are not wanting in words 
to express it. 

We have had a succession of outstanding priests, including dioc- 
esan and order priests, and each has made a permanent and unique 
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contribution to the group. Our present spiritual director is a math- 
ematics professor, Fr. Clarence Wallen, S.J. 

Our discussions are essentially conversations. Not two-way con- 
versations between leader and member, but round-table or cross- 
the-room conversations in which any member may respond to any 
other. Much of the time the leader is a mere traffic cop, blowing a 
whistle (he uses a cow bell, actually) from time to time to keep two 
or more from talking at once. We keep our Bibles open before us, 
and there are frequent references to specific chapters and verses; 
we wait for the entire group to locate a cited passage before a mem- 
ber is allowed or asked to read it. Most of us use inexpensive editions 
we feel free to mark up. 

Discussion is held close to the text to discourage anyone who 
thinks he can talk relevantly without doing the reading. Many trans- 
lations are represented; occasionally Knox will clarify an obscure 
passage in Douay, or Douay or Confraternity or Kleist-Lilly will 
restore a bit of poetic beauty Knox may have sacrificed for the sake 
of clarity. We counsel an attitude of thankfulness for what we can 
understand — which is much indeed — rather than of despair over 
the countless difficulties anyone can see. 

We concentrate on the great Old and New Testament themes, the 
stories, the characters, and most of all on whatever may nourish our 
spiritual lives. Wherever possible we schedule readings to follow the 
Church year — Isaiah before Christmas, Jeremiah and Ezekiel dur- 
ing Lent, and so on. 

During Lent coffee and tea are served immediately after Com- 
pline, as the members are in their places and the discussion is getting 
under way. In other seasons coffee and baked goods brought by 
members are served after the meeting. Because there is turnover, at 
every meeting each person wears a name tag, a white slip bearing 
his name in bold black letters, so time is never lost getting 
acquainted. 

After the discussion a non-Catholic or a visitor has a chance to 
press questions upon the priest, something he is discouraged from 
doing overmuch during the meeting, lest the discussion become a 
mere question and answer session. Even the spirited talk that goes 
on while some of the women do the dishes together around midnight, 
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or while the men put the chairs away, adds to the fun. 
I believe it was St. Jerome who observed that joyous friendships 
may be rooted in a common study of the Bible. Certainly that has 

been our rich experience. 
Quentin Ogren 


TWO PAMPHLET SERIES! 


WO current efforts 
to help lay Christians understand the Bible deserve the attention of 
readers of WORSHIP. 

From the Paulist Press in New York City, Fr. Neil McEleney, 
C.S.P., general editor of the Pamphlet Bible Series, has published 
nine pamphlets so far. The first one is an introduction to the whole 
series and to the Pentateuch in particular under the title The Law 
Given through Moses. Here Fr. McEleney explains the purpose and 
plan of the series, and he presents in clear uncomplicated language 
the best that modern biblical scholars have discovered about the 
background of the Pentateuch. 

Some Catholic readers will find that there is less certitude avail- 
able on some of these biblical matters than they had previously 
thought. The following passage from Fr. McEleney’s pamphlet on 
the question of Moses as author of the Pentateuch is typical of the 
modern scholar’s concern to avoid unwarranted exaggerations. 

It is 
difficult to say, however, how much of the Pentateuch as it now exists 
was written by Moses. Perhaps the extent of his literary activity will 
never be known. It is entirely possible that some of the traditional tribal 
materials had already been committed to writing before his time, but 
this is not likely to have happened on any extensive scale. How much he 


1 PAMPHLET BIBLE SERIES. General editor, Neil McEleney, C.S.P. 
Paulist Press (Paulist Fathers) New York City. 1960. 75¢ each. 

NEW TESTAMENT READING GUIDE. Editorial committee: Rev. 
Barnabas M. Ahern, C.P., Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., Rev. William 
G. Heidt, O.S.B. The Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minn. 1960. 30¢ each. 
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himself set down is debatable; what form he gave the materials is 
unknown. 


Such caution might seem to be the result of an unreasonable ten- 
dency to shave things down to a bare and barren minimum. This 
is not really the case. In a passage which continues the one above, 
Fr. McEleney explains the important truth contained in the tra- 
ditional idea of Moses as author of the Pentateuch. 

To limit his 
(Moses’) influence, however, to the parts of the Pentateuch which he 
actually wrote, is to misunderstand the import of his life and work. 
Moses is the author of the Pentateuch in the primary meaning of that 
word “author.” He is the source of it—the human source, to be sure; 
God is its divine source. All subsequent re-workings of the traditional 
material, all later additions to the legislation, are made in the spirit of 
Moses and are covered with the mantle of his authority. 


These remarks on the question of the human author of the Penta- 
teuch are a development of the statement issued by the Biblical 
Commission in 1948 to which Fr. McEleney refers at the end of 
his pamphlet. 

Each of the other eight pamphlets now available is a commentary 
on a book or a section of a book of the Pentateuch, a commentary 
followed by the biblical text in the new Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine translation from the original languages. The authors of 
these commentaries are members of the Catholic Biblical Associa- 
tion of America. All are actively engaged in research and teaching 
and so are qualified to bring the fruit of their own study and that of 
other scholars to the lay Christian who wishes to understand the 
Bible. Their success in doing this is evident in the pamphlets that 
have appeared so far. 

The plan followed in each pamphlet is simple. First comes a brief 
introduction to the particular book in order to answer certain pre- 
liminary questions. Why is this book called Exodus, or Leviticus, 
etc.? What is the book mainly about? How did it get to be a part 
of the Bible? Etc. 

After the introduction there is a brief commentary on the book 
straight through from the first to the last chapter. Following the 
commentary is the biblical text. The quiz at the end of each pam- 
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phlet will remind the reader of the necessity of reading the text care- 
fully in order to understand and digest and remember what he is 
reading. The few (there should be more) maps which appear here 
and there in the pamphlets will help the reader keep his feet on the 
right ground. 

This reviewer is doubtful if most American readers will appreciate 
the artistic endeavors of Emil Antonucci, designer of the pamphlets. 
Pictures which are intended to suggest the rough, primitive, yet spir- 
itually heroic times of the patriarchs and Moses will seem weird or 
unfinished to a reading public familiar only with photographic art. 

If the pamphlets yet to come in this series will meet the quality of 
the first nine, Fr. McEleney’s hope will be close to realization. “The 
Pamphlet Bible Series hopes to initiate the reader into the wonders 
of this literature (the Bible) by having the men who know it best 
set forth its teaching.” 

While the Pamphlet Bible Series published by the Paulist Fa- 
thers aims to cover the whole Bible, another series, which is re- 
stricted to the books of the New Testament, is appearing from the 
Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minn. The majority 
of fourteen projected pamphlets have come out so far in this series 
with the general title New Testament Reading Guide, and the re- 
mainder will appear soon. The general editors of this series are 
Barnabas M. Ahern, C.P., Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., and William 
G. Heidt, O.S.B. The authors of the commentaries are members of 
the Catholic Biblical Association of America who are engaged in 
biblical studies. 

Each pamphlet calls for an introduction to the New Testament 
book or books which are being treated. This introduction concerns 
such questions 1s these: Who wrote this Gospel, or Letter? What 
sources did he use? How did he use them? What is the literary form 
of this work? For whom was it originally written? Etc. 

After the introduction comes the text of the New Testament book 
with accompanying commentary, both arranged in the familiar 
Dutch door format with text in the upper half of the page and com- 
mentary immediately below. The editors of the New Testament 
Reading Guide have chosen as their English text the Confraternity 
translation (from the Latin Vulgate), since this text is familiar to 
American Catholics from pulpit reading at Sunday Mass. 
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These commentaries, prepared by capable scholars, should be 
very helpful to lay Christians in trying to understand God’s message 
in the books of the New Testament. 

The reader will find many new ways of looking at the familiar 
texts. For example, in the commentary on the Gospel of Matthew, 
Fr. David Stanley, S.J., incorporates the conclusions of very recent 
studies on the text of Matthew 5:31-32. The biblical text is a quota- 
tion of Jesus on the subject of divorce: “But I say to you that every- 
one who puts away his wife, save on account of immorality, causes 
her to commit adultery ; and he who marries a woman who has been 
put away commits adultery.” The commentary on these verses reads: 


Matthew, in contrast with Mark, Luke, Paul, inserts a qualifying clause, 
“except in the case of fornication,” i.e., probably an invalid union. Re- 
call that in Aramaic as in Greek, “man” can mean husband, and hence 
is ambiguous (it could mean paramour). The same is true of “woman- 
wife.” Moreover, Matthew here imitates the law-forms of Deuteronomy; 
hence his legal precision in recording Jesus’ prohibition of divorce. He 
states that the law does not apply to a “man” and “woman” living to- 
gether in an invalid union. 


Useful cross-references to other biblical texts are given in the 
margin of these commentaries. Review aids and discussion topics at 
the end will help the reader to make the biblical text the starting 
point rather than the finishing line of his search for God’s message. 

The cover designers of these pamphlets deserve special praise. 
Most of the covers in the pamphlets which have appeared so far 
are made of the finest color photographs of Palestine and Sinai that 
this reviewer has seen anywhere. The back of the pamphlet on the 
Gospel of Matthew is a masterpiece. 

A word of caution is in place regarding the danger inherent in 
the very brevity of the commentaries in the Pamphlet Bible Series 
and in the New Testament Reading Guide. Sometimes conclusions 
are stated without all the facts that lead to these conclusions, simply 
because there isn’t room in the pamphlets for a fuller explanation. 
For example the New Testament Reading Guide on the Gospel of 
Matthew makes this comment on the first two chapters of the Gos- 
pel: “This type of literature (called midrash), so foreign to us, en- 
joyed a great vogue among the rabbis. In writing midrashic stories, 
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they freely introduced details found in scriptural passages, so that, 
where (as here) a single version of incidents has survived, it is next 
to impossible to discern the historical nucleus which always forms 
the basis of such stories.” Such a statement, which calls into ques- 
tion the inspired writer’s intention of asserting the historical reality 
of some of the details in Matthew 1-2, could be disturbing until the 
reader learns more about this type of literature called midrash. 

The same caution applies to the Paulist Fathers’ Pamphlet Bible 
Series. For example, Ignatius Hunt, O.S.B., comments on Genesis 
4: “Cain and Abel are the sons of the first Man and Woman in about 
the same sense that we are, namely, very indirectly. The description 
that surrounds Cain, Abel, and those associated with them in chap- 
ter 4, belongs to a developed era in mankind’s story — not to the 
period immediately connected with the actual first man and 
woman.” Without a full explanation of the reasons supporting such 
a statement -— and the commentator here does not have space to 
enlarge — the reader may find himself reacting at times with a cer- 
tain malaise. The commentaries are intended as the beginning, not 
the end, of the reader’s search! 

Without any doubt, these two series of pamphlet commentaries 
are the finest such things available in English to readers of WORSHIP. 


All of us can look forward with joy to the published fruits of both 
these efforts. 


Marcian Strange, O.S.B. 


FHE APOSTOLATE 


LITURGY AND UNITY 


AT PITTSBURGH 
F VOKES the spirit of the apostolic age 


in thousands,” was the headline of the Pittsburgh Catholic in summing 
up the 21st North American Liturgical Week, held in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, with Bishop John J. Wright for the second time a generous and 
eloquent host. The largest Week yet (3800 registered, 1900 out-of- 
town), there were approximately five to six thousand in total attendance, 
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and the sessions were of necessity doubled up in two large hotels. Ten 
thousand crowded the open-air Mass on Tuesday evening; Archbishop 
John Dearden and Bishop James Griffiths of the Episcopal Commission 
on Liturgy and Bishop Nicholas Elko of the Byzantine Rite Exarchate, 
were among the thirteen bishops and three abbots present. An en- 
couraging response came from Protestant and Orthodox clergymen 
invited to attend the activities; twenty were present at the Conference 
banquet, including the Orthodox prelate Archbishop Benjamin who 
received a heart-warming ovation. 

Worship was exemplified as well as studied. Late afternoon Masses 
with different forms of participation were celebrated in three parish 
churches and at the Byzantine rite seminary. In both hotel ballrooms 
the Gospel book open to the day’s Mass was placed on a throne between 
lighted candles. Prayer at the general sessions consisted of a scriptural 
passage, singing of a psalm or antiphon, and a collect. The striking 
symbol of the Week was very much in evidence —a cross, suggesting 
by its broken design the need for completion, not only through reunion 
but the completion of Christ’s work in ourselves. 

Some high points: the superb development of the gospel story of 
Emmaus by Bishop Wright at the open-air Mass . . . the capable 
handling by Glenmary Father O’Donnell of the Lercaro Award for 
architecture (architects from Paris, New Orleans, and Norway took the 
medals) . . . the unusual quality of the exhibits . . . the beauty of 
the Mass demonstration at one of the introductory sessions . . . the 
crowds that sought out the theological institute . . . the great interest 
among those who love the liturgy in the Word of God (the theme for 
next year) . . . the Alpine hills and fine hospitality of Pittsburgh . . . 
the ease with which seminarians “fell into” a fine dialogue Mass at their 
residence (it was not always thus!) ... the presence of so many 
diocesan directors of liturgical commissions (they held their own sem- 
inar) . . . the presence of so many laity, and seminarians (forty each 
from Boston and Detroit) . . . the great affection for Fr. Reinhold 
(H.A.R.) — and the loss to heaven of pioneers like Fr. Mathis, Msgr. 
John O’Connell, and Fr. Vitry . . . the intense interest in the vernac- 
ular (including the taxi driver who said, “tell them to give us more 
English!”) . . . Bishop Wright’s tribute to the Liturgical Week as 
emphasizing the fifth mark of the Church, its beauty. 

Every Week gives the hope of improvement. Some at Pittsburgh 
found a few of the talks, at least, too high, too heavy; the Missa 
Recitata drew almost no one (dialogue Mass with hymns was crowded) ; 
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some of the music and hymn translations faltered; dissent was ex- 
pressed in regard to the new custom of a banquet (next year, at Okla- 
homa City, parish evening Masses with a “covered dish” agape and 
simultaneous programs are being considered). The footsore crowd 
often wished for more “unity of place.” But the liturgical movement, as 
Bishop Wright observed, draws together a crowd of very zealous, good 
people after the mind and heart of our High Priest, and the Week itself 
year by year becomes an increasing pentecostal witness to Pope Pius 
XII’s statement that “a Christian’s chief duty and supreme dignity is to 
participate in the eucharistic Sacrifice.” 

Joseph T. Nolan 


DAILY MASS FOR THE 
COLLEGE COMMUNITY 


HE daily participation in the 
holy sacrifice of the Mass by the entire faculty and student body of St. 
Benedict’s College is a feature of academic life which has provoked a 
great deal of interest on other campuses. Is the program practical? 
Do the participants really participate? Is there a noticeable effect or 
their spiritual life? What special problems arise from the program? 

These and other inquiries indicate that the practice is considered a 
somewhat unusual one on the college level, though after the three years 
it has been in effect, it seems very natural and normal. 

At 12:00 noon everything stops for the Mass. Classes come to a halt, 
the library closes, the recreation center is shut down, and all other ac- 
tivities are suspended while students and faculty members gather in the 
St. Benedict’s Abbey church for the most important function of the day. 
This is the monastic conventual Mass in which everybody present is 
expected to share by voice and gesture as well as intention. 

The program was made possible in the first place by the motu proprio 
“Sacram Communionem” of Pope Pius XII effective March 25, 1957, 
which permits the members of the academic community to rise at a rea- 
sonable hour, eat their breakfast and go about their academic business 
and still receive Communion at the noon Mass. Secondly, the new St. 
Benedict’s Abbey church, large enough to seat the entire student body 
and faculty, was completed in the summer of 1957, thus providing the 
necessary physical facilities. 
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Though a report of a recent “Review visit” by representatives of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools calls at- 
tention to the special character of education imparted at St. Benedict’s 
through this program, there seems nothing to prevent a similar program 
at colleges of the same kind. 

St. Benedict’s is a fairly representative liberal arts college for men 
enrolling approximately 650 students and awarding the Bachelor’s de- 
gree in some 14 major fields. The student body is drawn primarily from 
the surrounding five-state area though 24% come from 30 other states 
and 11 foreign countries. Approximately 85% of them reside on cam- 
pus and more than 90% of them are Catholic. The college is conducted 
by the Benedictine priests and brothers of St. Benedict’s Abbey, though 
25% of the instructional staff are laymen. 

The manner of celebrating the holy Sacrifice at St. Benedict’s is in- 
tended to emphasize the personal share of every Christian in the offer- 
ing and the essentially mutual and united nature of the Sacrifice. The 
church building itself is designed to bring everyone psychologically as 
close as possible to the center of worship. The altar is placed in a central 
position between the monks’ choir and the lay congregation, and there 
is not even the traditional Communion railing to separate the people 
from the sanctuary. 

The altar is a plain fiat stone table without a tabernacle, and with the 
candlesticks placed in rows at each end so that everyone may have a 
clear view of the sacred action. Mass may be offered at either side of 
this sacrificial table, and the priest alternates on different days between 
facing the lay congregation to the west and the monks’ choir to the east. 

Twice a week, the entire assemblage participates in the Missa recitata, 
uniting their voices in the Latin responses usually given by the Mass 
servers, and reciting together with the priest the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, 
Pater Noster, Agnus Dei, and Domine non sum dignus at Communion. 
Four times a week there is congregational singing of the Mass, the stu- 
dent body and the monks’ choir alternating in modern versions of the 
“common,” the parts usually sung by a special choir. The other one 
day of the week, the monks’ choir sings the Mass in the ancient Grego- 
rian chant melodies which Benedictines everywhere have made their 
specialty. Thus the mind, body and emotions of all are brought into 
united service of the Sacrifice, and enough variety is provided to avoid 
monotony. 

For every Mass (except on Sunday) four confessors are available, 
and thus the students have practically unlimited opportunity for the 
sacrament of penance. As a result, three priests are required to distrib- 
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ute Communion, and almost the entire congregation is united in the 
eucharistic Banquet every day. Thus there is inspired a oneness of heart 
and mind at the very center and focus of the entire educational effort 
at St. Benedict’s. 

The preparation for the singing of the Mass is accomplished by two 
half-hours a week of practice in liturgical music required of all fresh- 
men. Since the musical versions of the Mass are repeated from year to 
year, the upperclassmen are already familiar with the melodies. The 
freshman course in Sacred Doctrine also begins with a study of the 
Mass, one of the texts for the course being the daily Missal. Thus they 
are given an understanding of the meaning of the Mass on an adult level 
at their first entrance into the college community. 

Some students and some faculty members are critical of the program, 
since it takes a large chunk out of the middle of the day. Time must be 
allowed for lunch after the Mass, and thus the afternoon schedule is 
somewhat delayed. 

Still, it seems the only sane policy consonant with the basic assump- 
tions upon which the college is being conducted. Benedictine tradition 
has always insisted that the most important human activity is the wor- 
ship of God. It is an essential of Catholic belief that the sacrifice of the 
Mass, being a representation of the sacrifice of Christ on the cross, is the 
supreme act of worship possible to man. The Christian, incorporated as 
a member of Christ’s Mystical Body by baptism, is enabled to offer his 
own works, sufferings and joys to the Father together with Christ's, to 
share thereby in the infinite merits of Christ, to find favor with the 
Father through identification with the divine Son, to become more inti- 
mately united with Him and with all the members of His Mystical Body 
by the reception of the Eucharist, and in this way to receive the daily 
spiritual food to give him strength for his struggle against evil and for 
his growth in holiness. 

For a Catholic in a Catholic college, it would seem stupid and ignor- 
ant in the last degree to resist the daily sharing in this altogether stagger- 
ing privilege which gives meaning and worth to all his efforts. 

To be sure, the students need a great deal of encouragement to be 
persuaded that daily Mass is the normal thing for a Christian rather 
than a special observance for Sunday. Most of the students, at any rate, 
seem to find the active, vocal participation in the Mass a great aid to 
their understanding of the Sacrifice. Some are dissatisfied with the re- 
cited Mass and prefer the singing. Practically all are impressed by the 
dignity and solemnity of the services and express a desire to carry the 
college liturgical practices into their home parishes. 
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Probably the most frequent comment from young alumni is that the 
one thing in their training at St. Benedict’s for which they are most 
grateful is the opportunity to participate daily in the liturgy of the 
Mass. As one young graduate commented on a visit to the college after 
a year in a large Catholic graduate school: “It’s wonderful to be back 
in the visible Church.” 

There is probably a need to promote a deeper understanding of the 
Mass itself and of the St. Benedict’s College policy among both students 
and faculty, but our conviction is unshaken that the policy is sound. 
The daily participation in the liturgy of the Mass will almost irresistibly 
intensify and broaden the students’ practical knowledge of the faith. 
And the singing of God’s worship with one voice by 600 men is a unify- 
ing feature for which an effective substitute is hard to imagine. 

It is impossible to measure the total effect of the program, but it is 
intended to make the Catholic college man distinctive for practical spir- 
ituality as well as for intellectual excellence, to persuade him, in fact, 
that the two are inseparable: that holiness for the college student is 
reached through the pursuit of intellectual excellence, and that the daily 
sharing in Christ’s Sacrifice is indispensable to his goal. 

Brendan Downey, O.S.B. 


THEOLOGY Hie 
URING the convention of 


the Catholic Theological Society of America this summer, one of the 
informal seminars was devoted to sacramental-liturgical theology. Dur- 
ing such sessions, no formal papers are delivered ; rather several possible 
topics for discussion are suggested, and then the meeting is thrown 
open for all who wish to participate. 

In this particular seminar, although five or six subjects had been 
listed in the prospectus, the entire period was taken with a consideration 
of the sacraments as “acts of Christ.” The problem was stated thus: 
“What is the validity of the attempts of some modern writers to bring 
a greater personalization into sacramental theology by viewing the 
sacraments as Christ’s personal sanctifying acts through the instrumen- 
tality of His Mystical Body, in a manner analogous to His theandric 
miraculous acts through His physical body? Just what is the rei sacrae 
(sacred reality) in St. Thomas’ definition: ‘Signum rei sacrae in quan- 
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tum est sanctificans homines — a sacrament is a sign of a sacred reality 
which sanctifies man’? Is the rei sacrae this hidden personal act of 
Christ?” 

It is needless to report that such a problem would excite lively and 
constructive discussion, a few points of which would be of interest to 
readers Of WORSHIP. 

1) This particular point of interest in contemporary sacramental 
theology can be traced to two sources: renewed interest in the writings 
of the Eastern Fathers and theologians, and a desire to penetrate deeper 
into the operation of the Church as the Mystical Body of Christ. 

Especially since the translation and publication of the dogmatic 
works of Matthias Scheeben, Western theologians have looked more and 
more to the early Fathers of the East for a wider understanding of the 
close relationship between God and the members of Christ. Although 
Eastern theology is difficult to analyze because of its mystical character, 
in the realm of sacramental theology there is no mistaking an insistence 
upon a living personal presence of God intervening in all the works of 
sanctification. The importance given to the epiclesis bears evidence to 
that fact. So in all the other sacramental acts, Christ or the Holy Spirit 
is always believed to be present and made manifest through the external 
rites of the Church. 


Moreover the reaffirmation of the doctrine of the Church as the 
Mystical Body of Christ has opened new vistas for the theologian of the 


sacraments. The Church is not just an organization to which is entrusted 
a supernatural mission; rather it is an organism, a living entity in which 
Christ Himself is a present source of power and activity, and in which 
He unites Himself in some supernatural yet very real way with His 
members. Christ acts in the Church; Christ acts through the Church; 
the Church acts as the instrument of Christ. Hence in the economy of 
the sacraments the question is raised and opinions are proffered to ex- 
plain the precise manner in which Christ sanctifies individual souls 
through the Church and her sacramental rites. 

2) The modern attempt to bring Christ personally into the sacraments 
is neither new nor a rejection of post-Tridentine theological opinions. 
As has been mentioned, the early Eastern writers, such as Cyril of Jeru- 
salem, held such a view; and in the West we find St. Augustine not only 
stating the idea but developing it somewhat. Thus the question can 
validly be raised as to whether this is what St. Thomas had in mind as 
the internal reality of which the external sacramental rite is the effica- 
cious sign. 
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Since St. Thomas and especially since the Reformation with its de- 
nial of real sacramental efficacy, theologians have had as their principal 
objective to safeguard the fact that the sacrament effects what it signifies. 
The schools have advanced their opinions as to how this is accom- 
plished; the result is the series of theories found in any manual: occa- 
sional, moral, physically perfective, and dispositive causality. The pres- 
ent effort is not to discard anything which the theological minds of the 
past four centuries have produced; rather it aims at carrying further 
the theology of the sacraments, penetrating deeper into the mystery of 
Christ’s economy and of the Church as His Mystical Body. 

An informal seminar, such as that held in the convention of the 
CTSA, is not intended to produce immediate results, to solve problems 
once and for all, or to give definite answers. Rather it serves as an 
Opportunity to compare methods of procedure, to suggest further 
sources for study, and to subject possible solutions to wider scrutiny, 
thus stimulating theological efforts. It is from such frank discussions that 


deeper insights ultimately result. 
Edward J. Hogan, S.S. 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


HE fourth annual con- 
vention of the National Catholic Social Conference, held at Niagara 
University, August 26-28, discussed as its theme “Man and Property in 
the Modern World— Some New Horizons.” The Conference is the 
umbrella organization of all Catholic social action groups in the United 
States. 

The Rev. Paul Harbrecht, S.J., speaking on “The Changing Nature of 
Ownership,” explained the ramifications of living in a society in which 
private ownership of the means of production is now no longer the 
dominant characteristic. Mr. Dennis Clark, in another main address, 
explained “Changing Property Rights in the Modern City.” On the 
last day the Rev. Gerard Dion opened up new vistas on the subject of 
“Property and Authority in the Business Enterprise.” At the banquet 
Father Albert Nevins, M.M., and the Most Rev. Leo R. Smith spoke 
on the difficult subject of “International Social Justice.” Workshops and 
panels dealt with such topics as employers’ organizations, housing and 
urban planning, race relations, government and politics, labor action 
organizations, labor and management education, and Catholic action. 
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At 5:15 in the afternoon the delegates joined in the most vital Catho- 
lic social action of all: a dialogued community Mass with hymns and 
homily. Urging all to imitate the Good Samaritan in the gospel of the 
Sunday, Monsignor George Higgins emphasized in his sermon the need 
for disinterested research and reflection on the social problems of our 
time and their Christian answers, coupled with intense cultivation of the 
spiritual life in a joint effort to build up the Mystical Body, today bleed- 
ing from many wounds. Only in this way can enlightened Catholics 
apply Christian doctrine to fast-changing social forms. 

To this observer it was heartening to see the delegates join actively 
in the common Action at the altar. If the talks and discussions indicated 
that there were no simple answers, and that true Christians must set 
things aright in the natural social order to prepare it for Christ’s redemp- 
tive work, their active participation at Mass also proved that the group 
knew where the inspiration and spiritual strength is to be found for the 
huge tasks that await us. 

Coming to Niagara from the Liturgical Week in Pittsburgh, this 
writer asked himself: “Are the proponents of the liturgical apostolate, in 
turn, as aware Of the tasks in the social apostolate that face us?” Such 
awareness of problems in the city of man is certainly essential if the 
liturgical life is not to seem dissociated from daily human and social 
life. There was a time when the liturgists bemoaned the seeming indiffer- 
ence of the social actionists to the primary apostolate. Perhaps the shoe 


is now on the other foot? 
Paul Marx, O.S.B. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 
UR authors: — Rev. Gerald 


Vann, the English Dominican author and lecturer, taught a course on 
the sacraments at the Catholic University in Washington during the 
spring semester, and is scheduled for a repeat performance in 1961. 
— Rev. Philip F. Berrigan, S.S.J., is on the faculty of St. Augustine 
High School in New Orleans. His essay reproduces the major part of his 
talk at the 12th annual conference of the Seminarians’ Catholic Action 
Study of the South held at New Orleans in late August. — Rev. Barna- 
bas Mary Ahern, C.P., professor of sacred Scripture at the Passionist 
Seminary in Louisville, is the new editor of our “Holy Scripture” section. 
— Rev. Joseph A. Grassi, M.M., is professor of Scripture at Maryknoll 
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Seminary, Maryknoll, N.Y.— Mr. Quentin Ogren is a Los Angeles lay- 
man and family man, active in the biblical study movement for the 
laity. — Rev. Marcian Strange, O.S.B., is the Scripture professor at 
St. Meinrad’s Major Seminary, St. Meinrad, Ind. — Rev. Joseph T. 
Nolan is a priest of the Wichita diocese; his talk at the Pittsburgh Week 
was widely quoted in the press. — Rev. Brendan Downey, O.S.B., is the 
president of St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas. — Very Rev. 
Edward J. Hogan, S.S., rector of St. John’s Provincial Seminary, Ply- 
mouth, Mich., was moderator of the meeting on which he reports. — 
Rev. Paul Marx, O.S.B., chairman of the sociology department at St. 
John’s University, Collegeville, authored the book on Virgil Michel and 
the Liturgical Movement. — Rev. Frederick R. McManus, professor of 
canon law at the Catholic University of America, and editor of The 
Jurist, was re-elected president of the Liturgical Conference at the Pitts- 
burgh Week. 


Our cover design was suggested by the first reading for Matins of 
All Saints: Apoc. 4:2-8. 


The Motu Proprio “Rubricarum instructum” of Pope John XXIII, 
dated July 25, and the complete text of the general decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites on “The Rubrics of the Roman Breviary and 
Missal,” dated July 26 and published August 15, together with its ap- 
pendices— calendar, tables of occurrence and concurrence, list of 
changes in breviary, missal and martyrology, and an analytical index — 
will appear in an English translation on October 31 (Liturgical Press, 
200 pp., 90¢). 

Advance publicity on the decree in U.S. diocesan press releases made 
it appear that this was the long-awaited “thorough reform of missal and 
breviary” of which Roman documents had passingly but repeatedly 
spoken ever since the new Holy Week ordo, and for which Pope Pius 
XII had appointed a planning committee. This expectation persisted, 
despite the public assurance of the Prefect of the SCR, Cardinal Gaetano 
Cicognani, that the thorough reform would have to await the General 
Council. 

Hopes ran high, therefore, only to be grievously disappointed. More 

*E.g., a clerical columnist in the Lake Shore Visitor of Erie wrote (Sept. 
9): “The reforms, as they now stand, will gain a disappointing reaction from 
those who expected a complete change in the structure of the divine office to 
jibe with the schedule of modern living. Some expected changes in subject 
matter, especially in the choice of lessons, and some even hoped that parts 
would be permitted in the vernacular. All such expectations can now be 


relegated to another century, because it can hardly be hoped that there will be 
a progressive program of reform. This is it for some time.” 
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grievously than warranted: for if advance reports overplayed the 
changes, those after publication of the decree curiously overlooked some 
of its most significant features — which, twenty or even ten years ago, 
before the era of liturgical reforms, would have been hailed as of “ma- 
jor” importance. Fortunately, Fr. McManus’ lengthy supplementary 
analysis was carried in full by many diocesan papers, and helped to set 
things in right perspective. 


On August 26 Osservatore Romano published the names of the per- 
sons appointed by the Holy Father, through the Secretariate of State, to 
the Pontifical Commission of Sacred Liturgy which is to systematically 
prepare the liturgical agenda for the Second Vatican Council with the 
help of the suggestions already officially submitted by the bishops and 
the pontifical theological faculties of the world. Three Americans and 
one Canadian are included, as well as a number of names well known 
to American liturgical circles because of their writings or because they 
have lectured at the Notre Dame liturgical summer school: e.g., Jung- 
mann, J. B. O’Connell, Luykx, Gy, Hofinger, Schmidt, etc. Scholarship 
is well represented, but so likewise, and to a really remarkable degree, is 
pastoral liturgy. The complete list follows: 

President:His Eminence, Gaetano Cardinal Cicognani, Prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites. Secretary: A. Bugnini, C. M. (editor 
of Ephemerides Liturgicae). 

Members of the Commission: Their Excellencies, Joseph Gogué, 
Chaldean archbishop of Basra in Iraq; Carlo Rossi, bishop of Biella, 
Italy; Karel J. Calewaert, bishop of Ghent, Belgium; Franz Zauner, 
bishop of Linz, Austria; Joseph Malula, auxiliary bishop of Leopold- 
ville, Congo. Monsignors Joachim Nabuco (Brazil); Igino Anglés 
Pamies (Rome) ; Joseph Pascher (Univ. of Munich); Mario Righetti 
(Genoa) ; Pietro Borella (Milan) ; Giovanni Schiavon (Venice). Revs. 
Karl Kniewald, John B. O’Connell (England), John Quasten, Abbot 
Bernard Capelle, Joseph A. Jungmann, S.J., Gregorio Martinez de An- 
tonano, C.M.F., Giulio Bevilacqua, C. Orat., Giuseppe Pizzoni, C.M. 

Consuitors: Their Excellencies, Joseph Walsh, archbishop of Tuam, 
Ireland ; Tadeusz Zakrzewski, bishop of Plock, Poland; Casimir Kowal- 
ski, bishop of Chelmno, Poland; Francis Xavier Muthappa, bishop of 
Coimbatore, India. Msgr. Michael Pfliegler (Vienna). Revs. A. Cha- 
vasse, Anton Hianggi, Pierre Jounel, Theodor Klauser, Frederick Mc- 
Manus, Giairo Mejia, Ignazio Onativia, John Percy, Theodor Schnitz- 
ler, Valerio Vigorelli, Boniface Luykx, O. Praem., Abbot Don Gio- 
vanni Bruno Cannizzaro, O.S.B., Bernard Botte, O.S.B., Eugenio 
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Cardine, O.S.B., Godfrey Diekmann, O.S.B., Policarp Radd, O.S.B., 
Peter Siffrin, O.S.B., Cyprian Vagaggini, O.S.B., Ansgar Dirks, O.P., 
Pierre Marie Gy, O.P., Johannes Hofinger, S.J., Herman Schmidt, S.J., 
Marcel Dubois, C.SS.R., Vincent Kennedy, C.S.B. (Canada), Heinrich 
Kahlefeld, C. Orat., and Don Augustin Born, S.A.C. 


No members of the laity were included on this preparatory Commis- 
sion. This seems to us matter of regret, since the reform of the liturgy, 
the worship-work of God’s holy people, is also and in the first place an 
improvement of the ministry to that people — and “since the captain of 
a ship as well as the passengers are in the same condition as to safety 
and danger, their cause is common, and they ought therefore to be of 
the same mind . . .” (rite of ordination to the priesthood). The minds 
of the majority of the Commission are however sufficiently well known 
through their writings and pastoral efforts to warrant optimism about 
a realistic confrontation of the rights and urgent present needs of the 
total praying Church. WorsHIP readers, we are confident, in praying for 
the General Council will not fail to petition with special fervor for the 
Holy Spirit’s light and fortitude to guide this particular Commission. 


In view of his appointment as secretary of the Commission, Fr. 
Bugnini’s introductory chapter to his book, The Simplification of the 
Rubrics: Spirit and Practical Consequences of the Decree of the SCR 
of March 23, 1955 (Doyle and Finegan, Collegeville: 1955 — also pub- 
lished as an article in WorsHIP, November 1955) takes on new interest: 

“Liturgical reform is something that is needed if the liturgy is to pre- 
serve its vitality and its splendor. . . . In the fourth century when the 
Western world had definitely abandoned Greek for the language of 
Latium, Pope Damasus (d.384), as the historians assert, without hesi- 
tation established Latin as the liturgical language because it was spoken 
by the people. Two centuries later Gregory the Great (d.604) revised 
the whole of the liturgy, ‘removing many things, changing a few, adding 
some,’ says his biographer John the Deacon. This was not a work of 
scholarship, but a pastoral labor: the holy Pontiff had the practical in- 
tention of adapting the Church’s prayer to the changed conditions of the 
Christian community of the seventh century, that it might remain a liv- 
ing, operative formula. .. . 

“From the middle of the last century the need for a general liturgical 
reform made itself felt. It found its echo at the Vatican Council, which, 
however, did not have time to be concerned with this reform. . . . 

“St. Pius X resolutely took up the project again and conceived a 
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complete plan . . . declaring, that many studies would still be required 
‘before the liturgical edifice, which the mystical Spouse of Christ in 
witness of her piety and faith has constructed with intelligent care, may 
again shine with the splendor of a new dignity and harmony after having 
been cleansed as it were of the nn accumulations of the years’ 
(Motu proprio Abhinc duos annos) . 
“The projected plan was taken up by our r Holy Father Pius XII. 

The program of St. Gregory the Great seems to fit the liturgical action 
of Pope Pius XII. The first step of this program was taken in 1951 with 
the reform of the solemn Easter Vigil. The second is contained in the 
document of March 23, 1955, decreeing the simplification of the rubrics, 
which forms a bridge for passing from the old rubrical situation to the 
new. It is a bridge which opens the way to a promising future.” 


The partial calendar reform effected by the recent decree of July 26 
concentrated on the centennial problem of restoring the primacy of the 
temporal cycle, and especially the dignity of the Sunday. It makes no 
claim to cope radically with the thorny problem of bringing the saints’ 
calendar into reasonable conformity with the established findings of 
hagiography. The totally fictitious Felix of Valois will therefore for the 
time being continue to be honored on November 20, although, because 
of the spotlight thrown on him by recent studies, one could wish he had 
been dropped from the calendar immediately, together with Anacletus. 

It is clear that feasts and readings in missal and breviary call for a 
diligent scouring; but the “accumulations” in the Martyrology are, if 
anything, even more “disfiguring.” While browsing through Volume 11 
of Vies des saints et des bienheureux (generally regarded as the best 
critical study of the lives of the saints) we came across an amusing in- 
stance which, if not typical, is at least symptomatic. 

The Martyrology for November 26 reads: “In Nicomedia, St. Mar- 
cellus, priest; in the reign of Constantius he was thrown down from a 
high rock by the Arians and died a martyr.” The editors laconically 
comment: “It should read: ‘In Numidia (not: Nicomedia), Marculus 
(not: St. Marcellus), bishop (not: priest); in the reign of Constans 
(not: Constantius), he was thrown down from a high rock by Marcarius 
(not: by the Arians) and died.’ Marculus was a Donatist, a member of 
a heretical sect; Macarius an officer, charged by the emperor with liqui- 
dating the sect. The Catholic party claimed that Marculus committed 
suicide by throwing himself down the escarpment. We do not have 
information of the exact circumstances of his death.” 

But we do have, now, the critical historical studies which St. Pius X 
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called for. And while it is true, as St. Augustine reminds us, that a chief 
purpose of honoring the saints is self-improvement by imitating their 
virtues (real or legendary), we dishonor God by needlessly perpetuating 
patent falsehoods. 


In an autographed message to the annual congress of the Italian 
Association of St. Cecilia, which met this year in Rome in late Septem- 
ber to discuss the topic, “The Liturgical-Musical Formation of the Faith- 
ful: A Grave Obligation of the Clergy,” Pope John XXIII referred to 
the “liturgical-musical apostolate” as “a precious instrument for the 
deepening of religious life, which in our times is clearly of the most 
urgent necessity for the spiritual, moral and also civic renewal of the 
Italian people” (Osservatore Romano, Sept. 28). 


One of the most significant features of the Pittsburgh Week was the 
presence of representatives of no less than fifty diocesan liturgical com- 
missions. The discussions at their special sessions were lively, and the 
general climate optimistic. We are at present gathering information 
for a survey of programs and achievements, which we hope to present 
in an early issue. Most recently, the Ordinaries of the archdiocese of 
Dubuque and of the diocese of Fargo have issued pastoral letters con- 
taining directives. 

Bishop Dworschak of Fargo in a 10-page document dated September 
1 established a combined commission for sacred liturgy, music and art, 
and after outlining the successive papal mandates relating to participa- 
tion and liturgical reforms, points out that “what is at issue is not 
whether we should be interested, but how we can best implement the 
program of the liturgical apostolate which has been made mandatory 
by the Holy See. . . . Scholars, of course, will continue their research 
into the history of the liturgy and the theology of the sacraments. Their 
work is indispensable. . . . But as pastors our first concern is directly 
with the people in the pews. Pius XII was not concerned only with 
abstract principles even though he outlined them so clearly; his ultimate 
objective was that these principles be understood and put into practice 
by clergy and laity.” 

The task of the commission is presented according to the suggestions 
of Fr. Loew in his article in Worsuip, September 1955. “The work 
which the commission is to do will be undertaken by direction of the 
Ordinary and all directives will be issued only after they have been ap- 
proved and publication ordered by him. Hence all documents issued by 
the Commission are to be received as if issued by the Ordinary.” Stress 
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is laid on the need of patient and persistent instruction concerning “the 
nature of the Church as a community, as the Mystical Body, the nature 
of the hierarchy and its relationship to the death of Christ on the cross, 
the share we all have — clergy and laity, each in its own way — in the 
priesthood of Christ, etc. At least a minimum understanding of these 
truths is necessary if our people are to develop any measure of liturgical 
piety, i.e., truly Catholic piety.” This in turn demands that the priests 
read and study and meditate on these truths. A bibliography of pertinent 
papal documents is appended with which every priest should make 
himself familiar. 

Archbishop Binz of Dubuque, in his pastoral letter published October 
6 in which he re-affirms his directives issued early this year, similarly 
emphasizes the need of unremitting instruction on “God’s plan of re- 
demption, the faithful’s membership with Christ the Priest in the Mys- 
tical Body, the communal aspects of worship, the structure of the Mass 
and the liturgical year. Underlying all this, there must be a firm and 
ever more thorough knowledge of the sacred Scripture.” School authori- 
ties and heads of all other institutions are reminded “that the arch- 
diocesan directives called for vocal participation in the first, second and 
third degrees by Easter 1960, to which were to be added the Pater noster 
and the triple Domine, non sum dignus before the Communion of the 
faithful.” And the attention of the pastors is called “to the requirement 
to institute the third degree of vocal participation by the first Sunday of 


Advent, 1960.” His Excellency expresses himself deeply edified “by the 
splendid result already achieved,” and praises the archdiocesan Council 
of Men and Council of Women for their collaboration with their priests. 
“Hence, the firm hope arises that a sufficient foundation has been laid 
to permit further advances in the next year in the program to apply the 
Instruction of 1958, as well as to put into effect the new directives re- 
garding the rubrics for the missal and breviary.” 


“The Sacred Congregation of Rites in response to a petition submitted 
on behalf of the Irish Hierarchy to the Holy See has granted an indult 
for the use of English and Irish in the Ritual. This indult, in terms 
similar to those used in concessions already granted to France, U.S.A., 
and other countries, permits the use of English or Irish in the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments of baptism, holy Viaticum, extreme unction 
and matrimony and in the funeral service. The approved vernacular 
texts of the translated prayers have been under preparation for some 
time. This tri-lingual Ritual will be published by Messrs. M. H. Gill and 
Son in the early autumn,” (The Furrow, August 1960, p. 534). 
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“At the command of the Belgian hierarchy, the interdiocesan com- 
mission of pastoral liturgy has drawn up a commentary on the (Septem- 
ber 1958) Instruction. Among its directives are the following: . . . If 
it is impossible for the faithful to recite the Pater noster in Latin to- 
gether with the celebrant of the Mass, let them recite it in their own 
tongue during the Libera nos (p. 6). . . . If the Sanctus-Benedictus is 
chanted according to a simple melody, it is preferable that all — cele- 
brant, ministers, schola, and people — sing this hymn together (p. 15). 
. . . If use is made of the Indult authorizing the epistle and gospel in 
the language of the people, the epistle (at a solemn Mass) is to be read 
in Latin and in the other language facing the people. At a sung Mass 
without ministers and at a low Mass the priest will read the (vernacular) 
epistle and gospel at his regular place but facing the people; the book 
of gospels is not kissed nor is the response to the gospel to be given until 
after the reading of the gospel in the language of the people” (pp. 21— 
23). (Paroisse et Liturgie, September 1960, pp. 445f.). 


From our mailbag: — “Enjoyed the account of the Chicago parish 
(June-July). But if this parish has found so many honorable, trust- 
worthy laymen who are to be admitted into the directing of the cere- 
monies and choir, why can’t they also find a few honest ladies to count 
the collection on Sunday? Does it make sense to have the official pray-ers 
of the parish down in the counting house, stacking dimes and dollars? 


Are clerics only clerks? Maybe if some laymen did this layman’s job, 
the priests could look around for a chance stray youth among the Mass- 
goers. They'll certainly not contact them this way. Pastors who use 
assistants to stuff envelopes and lick stamps, count collections and dig 
graves ought to think twice before complaining they have no time to do 
this or that in the parish” (Rev. N., Ohio). 


— “The final decree of Pius XII’s reign on the liturgy remains, so 
far as I can see, a dead letter in our diocese. Our clergy appear to be 
solidly wedded to the Frankish form of the Roman Mass” (Mr. B.). 


Good, Bad, and Different: — “Our separated brethren are often scan- 
dalized at the lack of active participation of our congregations on such 
occasions as baptisms, marriages and funerals. They contrast their own 
beautiful words in which all can join with the stiff formality of the Cath- 
olic equivalent, which the majority neither hear nor understand. Four 
hundred years ago half of Europe was lost to the Church through slow- 
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ness in introducing much needed reforms. We continue to maintain un- 
necessary barriers which weaken the faith of our young people and re- 
pel our fellow Christians. Must our motto always be, ‘Too little and too 
late’?” (J. C. Hanbury, in the London Tablet, August 20). 


RESPONSES 


THE NEW CODE OF RUBRICS 


With the issuance of a complete code of rubrics, is it still possible to hope 
for further liturgical changes or reforms? 


Yes. There is every expectation that further restorations of the sacred 
liturgy will come, especially in the period following the Second Vatican 
Council. 

It is strange that each limited step in the current liturgical reform — 
which by its nature will take years to complete in detail — is greeted as 
definitive, as if the ultimate redaction of the Roman rite had been 
achieved. This notion runs directly counter to the clear statement of 
Pope John XXIII: “After long and mature examination, we reached 
the decision that the basic principles regarding the general liturgical 
restoration should be proposed to the Fathers of the forthcoming ecu- 
menical Council, but that the correction of the rubrics of the breviary 
and missal should not be delayed any longer.” 

If the new rubrical code were the completion of the liturgical reform, 
the Holy Father would hardly speak of seeking the action of the Coun- 
cil on the fundamental principles which will guide the continuing gen- 
eral restoration of the Roman rite and the other rites of the Latin 
Church. 

Each of the pontifical documents in the gradually developing reform 
gives a simple explanation of its purpose and these explanations must 
not be ignored. The 1958 Instruction, for example, was issued “to draw 
together” from earlier papal documents “the principal points concerning 
the sacred liturgy, sacred music, and the pastoral effectiveness of both, 
and to give these points a more precise interpretation. . . . Then what 
has been set forth in these pronouncements can be more easily and 
more surely applied in actual practice.” Happily, that Instruction also 
effected some needed reforms and innovations, but basically it was a 
summing up of previous teaching and existing regulations. 
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In the same way, the present codification of the general rubrics, due 
and overdue since 1913, had its purpose defined by Pope John: “While 
on the one hand the entire system of rubrics of the Roman breviary 
and missal has been reduced to a better form, digested in a clearer 
order, and contracted into a single text, on the other hand some par- 
ticular modifications were also introduced, by which the divine office is 
a little shortened.” These modifications, though incidental to the chief 
purpose of codifying and clarifying, are in fact notable steps forward 
toward a more satisfactory form of the Roman rite. 

The Holy Father could not be more explicit. More fundamental mat- 
ters must await the deliberations of the Council. This in turn will 
doubtless make use of the studies of the Pontifical Commission for the 
General Restoration of the Liturgy (established in 1948 by Pius XII 
and referred to by John XXIII in the motu proprio authorizing the new 
rubrical code) and the work of the new Pontifical Commission on the 
Sacred Liturgy set up in preparation for the Second Vatican Council. 

The reform of the missal’s Ritus servandus (“the rite to be observed 
in the celebration of Mass,” rubrics untouched by the new codification), 
the use of the vernacular languages in Western liturgies, the improved 
selection of the lessons read at holy Mass and in the divine office, the 
adaptation of the baptismal rite to the modern catechumenate, the law 
and the rite of eucharistic concelebration, the structure of the canonical 
hours — these are a few of the many matters which may possibly be 
considered and decided — in general, one way or another — by the 
Fathers of the Council under the presidency of the Roman Pontiff. 

No one should conclude that the new legislation is the final stage of 
the liturgical renewal. Textual changes, for example, were left to the 
future; the Holy See simply did not wish to make new breviaries and 
missals necessary or obligatory at the present moment. But the reor- 
ganization of the rubrics should make it easier for the next step to be 
taken, for the Council to lay down broad principles of liturgical de- 
velopment and general avenues for the reform to follow. 

It will not hurt to point out that the past four centuries of liturgical 
history, without much change or development, were entirely exceptional 
and artificial. The teaching of Pope Pius XII remains true, that de- 
velopments in the liturgy testify to the Church’s vitality (Mediator Dei, 
n. 50). Even when the reforms expected to emanate from the Council 
have been put into effect, the liturgical forms should continue to grow, 
that they may become the more suitable for the worship of God and 
the holiness of the faithful. 
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Will the English missals now being published and sold still be usable 
after January 1, 1961, when the code of general rubrics goes into effect? 


Yes. Since the recent decree did not make textual changes in the 
prayers and lessons of holy Mass, the present daily and Sunday missals 
for the laity are still completely usable. Those who assist at daily Mass, 
for example, may easily follow the changes in the Church calendar with 
the use of the missal calendars issued by the various publishers of 
missals. 

The adjustment to the calendar changes — the only matter which 
really affects missal-use — will be simple if through some kind of notice 
or announcement before Mass priests inform the congregation of the 
feast or Mass to be celebrated. This is always sound pastoral practice 
and often a real necessity, for example, when a votive Mass is to be 
celebrated. Apart from such announcement, however, the missal calen- 
dars or guides mentioned above or any good liturgical calendar will give 
the needed information. 

Since there is no need for the faithful to look for new English missals 
in any panic or under any pressure, perhaps missal editors and pub- 
lishers might take the occasion of their future printings or editions to re- 
examine the whole plan of English missals, especially the ordinary of 
the Mass. 

Our popular missals are unfortunately little more than translations 
of the altar missal, which is designed for the celebrating priest and not 
for the people. Almost as important as a sound English translation of 
the Latin text is a structural and typographical arrangement of the missal 
which indicates the role of the faithful and the meaning of the Mass. 

A few instances may be given where the missal for lay people could 
be greatly improved: 

1) Missal editors should take the strong hint in the new code of 
rubrics as to the secondary and subordinate character of the preparatory 
prayers at the foot of the altar and the last Gospel. If these texts are 
included in the running version of the ordinary of the Mass, they belong 
in small print, unemphasized — while the eucharistic canon and the 
parts of Mass said or sung by the people should be in bold, large type. 

2) There is no reason or requirement that every syllable “that the 
priest says” should be included in a popular missal. The prayer before 
the gospel, said by the priest or the deacon in preparation for his procla- 
mation of God’s Word, makes no sense on the lips of the faithful. The 
latter should be preparing to hear God’s Word. This prayer and others 
which are personal to the priest (e.g., before his Communion, before the 
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final blessing) need not be printed in popular missals where they com- 
plicate the Mass rite for the faithful. 

3) Similarly, the offertory prayers said silently by the celebrant, of 
very secondary significance, should be given little prominence, by print- 
ing them in small type, by condensing them, or even by omitting them. 
This does not apply to the prayer over the offerings, the secret prayer, 
which should have all the greater emphasis — with clear indication that 
the concluding Per omnia saecula saeculorum pertains to this prayer 
and not to the preface. 

4) Most English missals have not caught up with liturgical participa- 
tion. To designate the simple responses as properly pertaining to “S” 
(server) or “M” (minister) is inexcusable in a missal intended for 
the people to use. The same is true of failure to show the character of the 
ordinary chants, like the Sanctus or Agnus Dei, which pertain to the 
whole congregation and not merely to the celebrating priest. It does not 
matter whether such missals are used in parishes with little or no vocal 
participation ; at least the missal can show the true nature of the Chris- 
tian sacrifice and the way this is manifested by the distribution of the 
prayers, hymns, acclamations, and responses. 

5) The Latin missal is a functional handbook for the celebrant. Its 
defects — from the point of view of liturgical clarity and understand- 
ing — need not be copied in popular missals. For example, English 
missals should have sound and meaningful divisions for the parts of the 
Mass rite; they should have understandable titles for the individual 
chants or prayers; they should eliminate technical jargon or expres- 
sions with little sense for the faithful (e.g., Mass of the catechumens). 
An outstanding example of this problem is the need to show where the 
eucharistic prayer or canon really begins and ends, without slavishly 
following the terminology of the Roman missal. 

6) Many other needs can be summed up by saying that the popular 
missal should be completely usable for active and conscious participa- 
tion, internal and external participation. It should not be designed to 
be used as a reading lesson or a private meditation book or a prayerbook 
of an individual isolated from the worshiping community. 

Of course an English missal which exactly reproduces the Latin 
missal, the language alone being changed, is very useful, especially for 
students. But there is no reason to make the celebrant’s altar missal the 
pattern for books which the faithful use to take part in the public offer- 
ing of the eucharistic Sacrifice. These should be designed for a com- 
munity engaged in social worship. 
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Fortunately a few steps have been taken in these directions by missal 
publishers and editors, more in Europe than in America. The new 
code of rubrics does not necessitate the purchase of revised English 
missals by lay people; the texts contained in current missals are com- 
pletely adequate, if the calendar changes are followed. The more press- 
ing need for the revision of popular missals lies in the design and printing 
of the ordinary of the Mass, along the lines suggested above. 


Is it necessary to purchase new breviaries for the recitation or chant of 
the divine office? 


No. The codification of the general rubrics was carefully designed so 
that it would not be essential to use new editions of the Roman breviary. 
This was the plan of the Congregation of Rites: “But in order that the 
liturgical books which are in use may still be used, ‘Variations’ for 
missals, breviaries, and the martyrology are added to the code of rubrics” 
(general decree, July 26, 1960). 

In practice the innovations may be observed without substantial diffi- 
culty by following the calendar or ordo. In the United States the edi- 
tions of the ordo have regularly provided very full directions for the 
hours of the divine office. It should thus be possible to make the changes 
set forth in the rubrical code, the new calendar, and the “Variations” 
mentioned above. Leaflet inserts of texts for new feasts will be needed. 

At the same time it must be admitted that new breviaries issued in 
conformity with the new rubrics will certainly be much more convenient 
to use. It is surely easier to be free of the distraction and bother of 
frequent omissions, cross-references, and recourse to the ordo. For this 
reason many will choose to use new breviaries, although they are not 
absolutely necessary or obligatory. 


Are new altar missals needed for the celebration of Mass? 


No. As in the case of breviaries, the directions given in the ordo or 
calendar should be enough for the celebrant of Mass to make the neces- 
sary adjustments. 

Although it will naturally be more convenient to have a new edition— 
if only because such matters as the regulations for the creed or the 
preface will be corrected — the need for new altar missals is far less 
pressing than for breviaries. In other words, the existing breviaries while 
usable will be inconvenient; the existing missals may easily be used. 

Frederick R. McManus 
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PARTICIPATION IN THE MASS. 20th North American Liturgical Week. 
The Liturgical Conference, Washington, D.C. 1960. Pp. x-297. Paper, $3.00. 

The 20th annual Liturgical Week, held last year at the University of 
Notre Dame, focused on the 1958 Instruction on Sacred Music and 
Sacred Liturgy. The proceedings of this Week form an exceptionally 
rich volume, a milestone in the series. It is notably longer than previous 
volumes, and its quality and variety defy summary in a brief review. 
Particularly outstanding are two papers by Cardinal Lercaro of Bologna: 
a magnificent major address on “Liturgy and Social Action,” and a 
panel speech on “Designing a Church for Participation.” There are five 
other principal addresses; three homilies; workshops on spiritual 
formation, religious communities, the family; an institute on sacramen- 
tal theology. But over half the book is devoted to the numerous study 
groups, which explore the Instruction from every angle: architecture, 
music, family life, spiritual life, parishes (urban, suburban, rural), mis- 
sions, and schools (high schools, colleges, seminaries). This is indeed 
a volume with something for everybody. 

But its very strength is perhaps almost a weakness too. You are 
reminded of a smorgasbord that caters to every taste. And this hetero- 
geneity in the proceedings reflects a certain ambiguity in the Liturgical 
Weeks themselves, which face the continual problem of initiating the 
large number of “beginners” from the local area while still appealing to 
serious students of the liturgy. These proceedings do reveal remarkable 
progress in working toward a solution: the wide appeal of the haute 
vulgarisation found in the major papers; study groups for particular 
needs; workshops for advanced students; a theological institute for 
professional theologians. Even further efforts to solve this thorny prob- 
lem cannot but deepen the liturgical apostolate in North America. 

The reviewer attended the Notre Dame Week. He can only register his 
dismay that these proceedings omit one major address, an incisive and 
stimulating paper by the British musician, Dom Gregory Murray. Its 
omission will disappoint the thousands whose thunderous ovation raised 
the roof of the Notre Dame Drill Hall after Dom Murray’s oral 
presentation. 

St. Charles Seminary Francis B. Sullivan, C.PP.S. 
Carthagena, Ohio 


*It was not included in the Proceedings because the speaker declined to 
submit his paper for publication. — Ep. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF THE LITURGY. By John H. Miller, C.S.C. Fides 
Publishers, Notre Dame, Ind. \50. Pp. xvii-531. Cloth, $6.00. 

This volume, the author tel.3 us in the introduction, is intended to be 
a textbook for the seminarian, the religious, and the lay apostle, in 
which “we have endeavored to offer both teacher and student the essen- 
tial historical and theological arguments . . . for the principal truths 
and procedures that must guide intelligent liturgical action.” A very 
ambitious project, this, and one which requires of any author an ex- 
tremely broad and comprehensive grasp of all the material which comes 
under the gaze of the liturgiologist, the person attempting to make a 
serious scientific study of the liturgy. To make such a genuine scientific 
study of the liturgy demands not only the ability to analyze a multitude 
of extremely varied factors, but, even more difficult, the ability to syn- 
thesize all the conclusions of these analyses into a balanced and integral 
systematic body of knowledge in which every factor receives its true 
evaluation and assumes its proper place within the whole. 

From the title of this volume and from remarks made throughout, we 
may conclude that the author has attempted in somewhat over 500 
pages to provide just such an analytic-synthetic integral systematization 
of our knowledge of the liturgy. Questions of a methodological nature 
arise. Just how well has he succeeded in accomplishing this herculean 
task? How balanced are his appraisal and evaluation of the elements 
which make up the liturgy ? How well does his particular presentation of 
the material emphasize and point out the hierarchy of values which exists 
among these elements? 

A brief glance at the chapters in this book will aid us in answering 
these questions: The Nature of the Liturgy, Liturgical Families of 
Christendom, Liturgical Books of the Roman Rite, Liturgical Places, 
Structural Elements of the Liturgy, The Mass, The Divine Office, The 
Liturgical Year, The Sacraments and Sacramentals. From this list it is 
apparent that, with perhaps the exception of the first chapter, the whole 
ordering and system of the book are based upon the material makeup 
of the liturgy. It is, we may say, primarily a study based upon the aspect 
of material causality: history and rubrics are what give the book its 
order and outline. The formal aspect—- what may well be called the 
essentially theological aspect enters into consideration, but always 
under the control and ordering of a division based on the material 
aspect. Under such circumstances it is extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to evaluate truly and synthesize into an integral presentation that 
which constitutes the formality of the liturgy. This presentation has 
rather the appearance of something superadded. 
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The book, then, does a rather fine job in describing the historical 
development and present rubrical legislation of the material elements 
making up the liturgy. (The predominance of this aspect accounts, 
perhaps, for the rather encyclopedic nature of the book with its many 
divisions and subdivisions somewhat unrelated to one another in their 
actual treatment.) But the book is weaker in its presentation and con- 
sideration of the formal and properly theological aspects of the liturgy. 
Its treatment is choppy and unintegrated. It omits sufficient considera- 
tions which must pertain to a formal study of the liturgy, such as, e.g., 
what revelation itself has to say in detail as one factor in the sacred 
history of God’s relations with man, the role of the Church, its mem- 
bers, and its life in the dispensation of salvation, etc. 

Finally, in chapter one on the nature of the liturgy, other questions 
of methodology might be brought up, especially as regards the “defini- 
tion” of the liturgy as proposed by Pius XII in Mediator Dei. Did the 
Pope himself really intend to give in par. 20 of the encyclical a technical 
“definition” of the liturgy sufficient for the purposes of the liturgiologist 
who, if he is to study the liturgy according to scientific norms, must 
seek first of all to have as scientific a definition as possible of his subject 
matter? 

Fundamentals of the Liturgy therefore is a somewhat misleading 
title for this book. Its contents give a good historical and rubrical pres- 
entation of the liturgy (truly a conditio sine qua non for any further 


study), but it does less than justice to implications of a theological 
nature. It needs further supplementation. 

Conception Abbey Donald Grabner, O.S.B. 
Conception, Mo. 


THE NATIVITY. By St. Bernard of Clairvaux. Translated by Leo Hickey. 
Scepter Press, Chicago. Pp. 150. Cloth, $3.25. 

Next to our distance from God’s word in all its freshness in sacred 
Scripture it is probably our distance from the patristic writings that 
mainly hinders understanding of, and personal involvement in, the 
texts of the liturgy. 

To bridge this gap is not effortless. For one coming new to the task 
St. Bernard’s sermons are undoubtedly one of the easiest beginnings. He 
stands with one foot in the medieval tradition of subjective piety which 
still clings to us today though we find it so cloyingly burdensome. With 
his other foot he stands squarely in the patristic realm with its stark, 
struggling language, its uncompromisingly missionary and apostolic 
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thinking and that startling spiritual joie de vivre that gives the impres- 
sion that everything has been thought and said and experienced for the 
first time. 

One learns to read the Fathers more or less the way one learns to 
swim — by plunging in and doing it— but these Nativity sermons of 
St. Bernard offer the happy option of a “shallow end.” Though entitled 
for the days from Christmas Eve through Epiphany, they relate to the 
whole Christmas cycle and one could profitably read a few pages a day 
throughout the season. The sixty pages of Advent sermons, entitled 
“Christmas Eve,” are especially stimulating and positive, looking for- 
ward to the Second Coming as does the liturgy itself. 

Leo Hickey’s translation, though scarcely lyrical, reads easily and the 
format of the book is convenient and attractive. 

Philadelphia Sister M. Cuthbert, S.C.M.M. 


KEY TO THE MISSAL. By Cornelius A. Bouman and Mary Perkins Ryan. 
Fides Publishers, Notre Dame, Ind. 1960. Pp. xi-130. Cloth, $2.95. 

This little volume lives up to its name. In clear, readable language it 
tells the uninitiated what the missal is all about. After introductory 
chapters on its origin and use, the rest of the book is an explanation of 
its content, that rich mosaic of feasts and seasons which must often 
puzzle the Catholic who is encouraged to put aside his favorite prayer 
book in favor of the missal. Every part of the Church’s year is given due 
and expert attention, but the paschal celebration, in both its annual 
and weekly recurrence, is shown to be the cornerstone which gives unity 
to all the parts of the Church’s calendar, the one grand theme of the 
missal. 

This book is a reflection of the contemporary literature on the liturgi- 
cal year. We are indebted to the authors for giving us such a handy and 
reliable summary of this copious material. It should prove a boon 
especially for the educated Catholic who wants to get more out of the 
missal. 

In a fine chapter on “How to Use the Missal” we are reminded that 
the missal is above all a prayer-book. This elementary fact can all too 
easily be lost sight of. Especially if all one’s attention is needed in keep- 
ing up with the celebrant, or is given to reading every word of the Mass, 
we may never have time to discover the real prayer value of the missal. 
We should read no more than devotion requires. Apart from the proper 
prayers, which should always be read or listened to, the experienced 
missal-user ought to be sufficiently familiar with most of the ordinary 
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parts of the Mass, particularly the canon, to follow the sacred action 
without always being held to the printed page. Such freedom will no 
doubt help many a person dismiss once for all the notion that liturgical 
prayer cannot be personal prayer. 

St. Mary’s Novitiate John M. Behen, C.PP.S. 
Burkettsville, Ohio 


OUR LADY AND THE MASS. By Réné Laurentin. Translated by Dom 
Francis McHenry, O.S.B. The Macmillan Co., New York. 1960. Pp. 74. 
Cloth, $1.75. 

In 1947 Dom Willibrord de Wilde of Maredsous launched “The 
Marian Crusade of Masses.” This crusade has Masses offered up in 
honor of the Blessed Virgin for world peace. Wishing to place the move- 
ment on firm doctrinal basis, its founder asked a well-qualified theolo- 
gian to make a thorough theological analysis in the published work under 
review. In an earlier and scientific work Laurentin had studied the his- 
torical and theological questions relating to Mary’s association with her 
Son in His sacrifice and priesthood. In this short volume he adapts him- 
self to a wide public and puts aside as much as possible, but without loss 
of accuracy or penetration, technical jargon and the byways of contro- 
versy. 

The first step was to determine the true Christocentric perspective in 
which to study Mary’s part in the sacrifice of redemption, in order to 
grasp accurately both its limits and its basis. For the danger threatening 
every study of Mary and the Mass, as the author remarks, is to forget 
that “the Mass is entirely relative to the cross, and Mary entirely rela- 
tive to Christ.” Involved here then is the whole conception of the mystery 
of Christ. Thus the only correct approach is to study first of all the 
mystery of the Word taking flesh to redeem us by His death- 
resurrection-ascension viewed as one whole, a mystery perpetuated in 
the Church chiefly through the Eucharist. This is done in three compact 
chapters. Now, Mary’s part in the celebration of the central Sacrament 
of the Redemption on our altars corresponds to her role in the historical 
realization of the whole mystery of Christ. Hence Laurentin examines 
next her cooperation in the Incarnation and in the sacrifice of the cross. 
Then he takes up her part in the Mass which is substantially identical 
with the sacrifice of Calvary. Then only, with this theological perspective 
established, does he discuss in chapter 6 the exact meaning of Masses 
offered in her honor or for her intention. In a timely appendix he sets 
the whole problem of offerings or stipends for Masses to be said for a 
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determined intention, a practice not infrequently misunderstood by the 
faithful, in its true light. 

This small work is unusually rich in doctrine. It bears the stamp of 
the accomplished scholar who knows how to put solid doctrine within 
reach of educated laymen. It deserves wide reading, even apart from 
any interest in the specific object of the Marian Crusade. Would that all 
popular movements of piety within the Church found such a clear and 
discriminating exposition of their theological foundation and spirit. 
Priests will find in this slender volume a remarkably refreshing review 
of large sections of dogmatic theology. A notable fruit for all serious 
readers will be the realization in what sense the Blessed Virgin is the 
model of assistance at Christ’s sacrifice renewed in the Mass. There are 
some blemishes which a more careful proof-reading would have 


removed. 
St. John’s Abbey Michael J. Marx, O.S.B. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE CROSS. A Study of St. John of the Cross. By 
Edith Stein. Translated by Hilda Graef. Henry Regnery Co., Chicago. 1960. 
Pp. xxii-243. Cloth, $4.75. 

The Science of the Cross was begun in 1941. Less than two years 
later, the author, a phenomenologist who was a Carmelite, a Jewess who 
was a Christian, was seized by the Gestapo and killed in the gas chamber 
at Auschwitz. Several fascinating accounts of her life are available (one 
of the best is Msgr. Oesterreicher’s essay in Walls Are Crumbling) but 
this is the first of her major works to be translated. It was a wise choice. 
She wrote on many subjects; the critical edition of her works includes 
philosophical studies, educational treatises and religious essays. 

Classification of this work is not easy. It is neither a biography of St. 
John of the Cross, nor a summary or appraisal of his teaching. It is 
rather an attempt to understand the master of mystical union “in and 
through the unity of his being as it is expressed in his life and works,” 
considering him in the light of “a theology of the Cross.” In prayer and 
suffering he had learned that “union with God is achieved only when the 
soul has been almost annihilated in profound abasement . . . only by 
dying on the Cross while living in the body, in the sensual as well as in 
the spiritual sphere, outwardly as much as inwardly.” In prayer and 
suffering Edith Stein (Sister Teresa Benedicta of the Cross) had also 
learned this lesson and lived it. From the concentration camp she wrote 
to her prioress: “A ‘Science of the Cross’ can be gained only if one is 
made to feel the cross to the depths of one’s being. Of this I was con- 
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vinced from the first moment, and I have said Ave crux, spes unica, Hail 
cross, thou only hope.” Her openness to God’s will was unconditional, 
her last words were: “I am content with everything.” 

Openness and serenity had been characteristic of her philosophical 
life. A student of Edmund Husserl, she had gone to Thomas Aquinas 
as “a pupil reverent and willing.” Nor had she failed to turn to Augustine 
and Duns Scotus for the answers they alone can give. The same balance 
marked her life of prayer. She could never have understood the alleged 
dichotomy between liturgy and contemplation. Beuron had prepared 
her for Carmel. Both St. Benedict and St. John of the Cross were her 
masters. Cloister walls had not separated her from the world. She 
understood and had a solution for modern man’s discontent. The existen- 
tialist revolt is predicated upon an opposition between man and the 
world. Edith Stein teaches that suffering accepted is a step towards a 
positive reconciliation and God’s love gives life unity and meaning. 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
Purchase, New York 


READINGS IN CHURCH HISTORY. Vol. I: From Pentecost to the Prot- 
estant Revolt. Edited by Colman J. Barry, O.S.B. The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md. 1960. Pp. 633. Cloth, $7.50. 

Because this is the first work of its kind in the English language, its 
appearance is a significant event in historical publishing. Any collection 
of primary sources would have been welcomed by professors and stu- 
dents of Church history in English-speaking countries, so great was 
the need. But this collection of readings will elicit from them special 
gratitude because of the manifest care taken by a recognized scholar to 
find the pertinent sources “to make more evident the transcendent sig- 
nificance of developing Christian culture as a unified entity which 
continues in all ages as a contemporary reality” (p. vii). The readings 
are arranged in chronological and topical order in parts that correspond 
to the divisions usually employed in Church history textbooks, and a 
table at the end of the volume co-ordinates the documents to the text- 
books generally used in seminaries and colleges. Comments by the editor 
at the beginning of each part acquaint the uninformed reader with the 
general trends during the period. 

Students of Church history in seminaries and colleges will derive the 
greatest benefit from the volume. But other serious students of ancient, 
medieval and modern history will find in this collection the documents 
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required to broaden their outlook and enable them to reach valid 
conclusions about religious causation as one influence on events. Profes- 
sors Of history in liberal arts colleges and secondary schools who have 
spoken of the limitations of existing collections in their fields now have 
in this volume the supplementary material for which they have been 
searching. 

Of special interest to many readers of WorRsHIP will be the numerous 
documents that contain references to the Church’s liturgy or that have 
had some influence (good and bad) on liturgy and art. 

The monumental task of collecting documents written over a period 
of twenty centuries and selecting those that would afford a deeper appre- 
ciation of Christian life, tradition and culture could have been under- 
taken only by a dedicated scholar. Our debt to him will only be partially 
paid when intelligent use is made of the Readings in seminaries, colleges 
and study clubs. 

The St. Paul Seminary Rev. Patrick H. Ahern 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ENCOUNTERS WITH SILENCE. By Karl Rahner, S.J. Translated by James 
M. Demske, S.J. The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 1960. Pp. 87. 
Cloth, $1.95. 

Prayer is the most personal experience anyone can have, and as such 
it ordinarily requires our most personal mode of expression. Hence, a 
man who spills out his soul-at-prayer in the pages of a book runs the 
risk of not being fully appreciated. However, the risk is diminished when 
the man is a great theologian, as is Karl Rahner, professor of dogmatic 
theology at the University of Innsbruck. Indeed, it pretty well ceases to 
be a risk at all and becomes rather an invitation to ordinary people to 
consider vistas of prayerful approach to the Supreme Being never before 
experienced. This is one of the great merits of these “I-to-Thou” medita- 
tions on topics such as God of my life, God of my prayer, God of the 
living, God of knowledge, God of my daily routine, etc. 

The book illustrates one of the finest functions of the theologian: to 
show that the study of theology reaches its heights when it blossoms into 
prayer which in turn leads to loving union with God . . . and then 
to hand on this experience to others. It thus illustrates the author’s 
excellent principle: “How can we approach the heart of all things, the 
true heart of reality? Not by knowledge alone, but by the full flower of 
knowledge, love. Only the experience of knowledge’s blooming into 
love has any power to work a transformation in me, in my very self. For 
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it is only when I am fully present to an object that I am changed by 
meeting it. And it is only in love that I am fully present — not in bare 
knowing, but in the affection engendered by knowing” (p. 29-30). Like 
the missal and the word of God itself, this book will successfully endure 


the test of year-by-year use. 
St. John’s Abbey Emeric A. Lawrence, O.S.B. 


THE CHRISTIAN CALENDAR. By Noéle M. Denis-Boulet. Translated by 
P. Hepburne-Scott. Hawthorn Books, New York. Vol. 113 of the Twentieth 
Century Encyclopedia of Catholicism. 1960. Pp. 126. Cloth, $2.95. 

An appreciation of the Church’s true nature is ultimately a matter of 
faith, of course; but much is left to human intelligence, particularly in 
the realm of the psychological impact of the sacred signs. Because of 
neglect in this area, many Catholics, though true believers, are nonethe- 
less puzzled by many aspects of the Church’s sacramental system. Cer- 
tainly one of the most mysterious of these aspects is the Christian 
calendar. 

The author begins with an investigation of the most primitive attempts 
to measure time and leads the reader, in clear and cogent steps, to a 
Christian assimilation and adaptation of these periods. For, when God 
entered human history by a personal incarnation, time ceased to be a 
merely human device; it became a sacrament of eternity. And the 
purpose of the Christian calendar is, as the author points out, “to parcel 
out” the mystery of Christ’s redemptive work within the divinely estab- 
lished framework of a solar year. This process is not the implementa- 
tion of a detached, academic blueprint but rather a laborious, painful 
evolution with much halting and stumbling. The reader will accordingly 
learn from this study, not only what the basic function of a Christian 
calendar is, but also what reforms are desirable if our present liturgical 
calendar is to serve its purpose more effectively. In fact, perhaps the 
most stimulating chapter of this fine book is that which discusses such 
needed reforms. 

St. Vincent Archabbey Demetrius Dumm, O.S.B. 


Latrobe, Pa. 
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